RULE OF LAW 
By F. A. Voigt 


I 


*PACTOMANIA ’ 


me since the First World War, mankind has been afflicted by a 
peculiar mental disease which seems to have been unknown in 
ancient and medieval times. The principal symptom is a certain 
hallucinatory condition engendering day-dreams of universal concord. 
These dreams so obsess the patient that he feels compelled to translate 
them into reality, although any person with unimpaired critical faculties 
would pronounce them wholly extravagant. 

This Pactomania, as the disease may be called, is accompanied by the 
particular delusion that every international agreement is not only good 
in itself, but that it has a kind of magical potency which will reconcile 
even irreconcilables and effectively exorcise the conflicts that tear the 
world asunder. 

Just as superfluous legislation brings the law of the land into dis- 
repute, so the superfluity of international conventions is injurious to 
the authority of international law. Indeed, the latter is exposed to 
disproportionate injury, for, while even superfluous domestic legislation 
generally has some meaning, some relevance to existing needs (even if 
the needs are too elusive or too inconsiderable to justify a special law), 
Pactomania has the irrepressible tendency to engender instruments that 
have no meaning whatever and no relevance to existing needs. 

The consequence is, that just as bad currency drives out good, so 
unsound conceptions of international law prevail over sound, and the 
Rule of Law is perilously impaired. 

The fewer laws the better, is a precept that holds good for laws 
made by legislatures as well as for those agreements between States 
which make up the corpus of international law. It is not enough to 
consider the draft of some convention, pact or charter admirable because 
it is a noble document or because it gives expression to some philan- 
thropic purpose, it is also necessary to ask: Of what use will it be? 
And if it is not useful beyond a doubt ; if it does not satisfy a pragmatic 
need, it should be rejected. 

Perhaps the greatest evil resulting from Pactomania is the constant 
violation of contracts which, because they were lightly undertaken, or 
because they are too idealistic, are incapable of fulfilment. In this way 
a general laxity with regard to obligations of honour is encouraged. 
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Honour and interest are better satisfied with too few than with too 
many international agreements. Charters or Covenants proclaiming general 
ideals or aspirations tend to do more harm than good. But once a con- 
vention has been accepted, it should be kept as far as possible. That 
conventions be honoured should be the concern of the international 
community and not of the signatories alone. It does not follow that 
if a signatory Power breaks a treaty the non-signatory Powers should 
intervene and force observance. But it does follow that international 
jurists should, out of regard for the Rule of Law, take note and elucidate 
the nature and gravity of the infringement, and that the community of 
States should at least refuse to recognise de jure any new status arising 
out of the breach. 

International law is not, or ought not to be, enforcible unless 
enforcement has been agreed to beforehand by signatories. The present 
tendency to make international law penal by international action, and 
even by criminal proceedings against persons, is one that calls for 
uncompromising opposition. Agreements between States are freely 
contracted, and this freedom of contract is impaired, or even destroyed, 
if the contracts are subjected to a general coercive authority. Even war 
ends, or ought to end, in agreement, for agreement is the foundation of 
peace, and the object of waris peace. It is true that an agreement ending 
war—that is to say, a treaty of peace—is a forced agreement. But the 
force is, or ought to be, vis compulsiva, not vis absoluta, and peace, to be a 
true peace, must be a just peace, engendering a status which will, in course 
of time, be freely accepted. A just war will end in such a peace, or will 
create the foundation of sucha peace. A just war is one that is waged for 
a just peace. Ifthe war is not just, the peace will not be just. And if the 
peace is not just, the war cannot have been just, even if it may have begun 
a just war. The Second World War, as waged by the Allied Powers, 
began as a just war, but in its course it changed its character, and the 
result is an unjust peace—a peace, furthermore (if it can be called a peace 
at all), enforced by vis absoluta. To make unconditional surrender the over- 
riding purpose of a war, is to substitute a wrong for a right, the wrong 
of exercising vis absoluta for the right to exercise vis compulsiva. When 
the Allied Powers proclaimed unconditional surrender as their war-aim, 
they struck at the Rw/e of Law itself. 

It may happen that two Powers or more will conclude an agreement 
under a pressing necessity and with honourable intention, but that 
an unforeseen change of circumstance may render one or the other 
physically unable to honour the agreement. The respect due to the Ruse 
of Law demands that every possible effort be made to honour it, and, if 
every effort is useless, that there be some amends, some expression of 
regret, or at least of recognition. What must not be done is to pass 
over the default in silence or, worse still, to pretend that the default was 
no default at all but something wholly honourable, something done for 
the benefit of all parties, or ‘ for peace.’ 
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II 


POLAND 


The violation of the Treaty known as the Agreement of Mutual Assist- 
ance between Great Britain and Poland belongs to history. That is to 
say, it happened. Whether it will find its way into the history books is 
another matter. There is some confusion nowadays between two 
different things called ‘ history,’ between what happened and what is 
written about it. There is a bogus philosophy—of German origin, 
naturally—which represents history as a kind of cosmic process culmi- 
nating in a final judgment. ‘History will judge’ we are told. If, by 
history, we mean what happened, there can be no question of judgment, 
for history, in that sense, is non-moral. .But if, by history, we mean the 
writings of the historians, then the ‘judgment’ will depend on the 
individual opinions of those historians. A minor scientist recently 
published a book under the title History is on Our Side. No doubt it will 
be on his side—if it is written by himself or by one of those who share 
the sentimental materialism of which he has become so fashionable an 


exponent. . 
When it is said that ‘history’ has condemned the Partitions of 
Poland, what is meant, presumably, is that most historians think that 


the Partitions were wrong. Not all historians have thought so. 
Maria Theresa herself, who was forced into unwilling connivance 
with the two principal Partitioners, had an uneasy conscience about 
the First Partition and felt deeply that it would be the cause of 
future evil. Frederick the Great, who does not appear to have had a 
conscience, remained cynical, whereas Catherine of Russia maintained 
that no genuine Polish territory had been annexed and that the non- 
Polish territories (as she regarded them) had been ‘liberated ’—an 
expression very familiar to modern ears. 

In any case, the Partitions of Poland—especially the first—have been, 
for generations, and are still, regarded as a great wrong by many, perhaps 
most, of those western Europeans who give such matters any thought. 
Amongst European Liberals and Socialists, especially those with what 
would to-day be an old-fashioned revolutionary turn of mind, the 
Partitions of Poland, were condemned as one of the greatest ‘ crimes of 
history,’ and the well-known gallantry of the Poles, their active participa- 
tion in revolutionary movements everywhere, and the belief that, if there 
is to be justice in the world, this ‘ crime’ must be made good by the 
full restoration of Polish independence—all this produced a widespread, 
indeed enthusiastic, sympathy with the Poles and their cause, even in 
England, and did much to induce the Russian revolutionary leaders, 
Lenin, above all, to restore Polish independence, unconditionally and with 
particular reference to the Partitions as a wrong that must be righted. 

To-day Poland finds herself partitioned once again—between the 
White Russian, the Ukrainian Soviet Republics (which have been made 
to include the old Polish university cities of Lemberg and Vilna) 
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and a so-called Polish Republic which has received a certain measure of 
independence, with a constitution of its own, under the effective control 
of the Kremlin exercised through the Polish Communist Party. To-day 
this Republic is a Russian protectorate. 

The authors of the latest Partition are Marshal Stalin, Mr. Churchill 
and President Roosevelt, who are, in this sense, heritors of Catherine 
the Great, Frederick the Great, and Maria Theresa. The two western 
democracies have performed the function which was, in the eighteenth 
century, performed by what their popular historians have referred to as 
Prussianism, militarism, reaction, clericalism, and the like. 

The great popular movements, both liberal and socialistic, which made 
abortive revolutions in the nineteenth, and successful revolutions in the early 
twentieth century, were pro-Polish. To-day such popular movements 
are indifferent to the cause of Polish independence or even openly 
hostile to the Poles. The latest Partition evoked no considerable 
protest either amongst Liberals or Socialists and was welcomed as a 
‘liberation’ by the Communists. In the last century it would have 
called forth mighty demonstrations in England, France, Belgium and 
even Germany. It would have been represented as an attack on human 
liberty in general, and on the working class in particular, by all those 
movements which, since those days, have become the principal pro- 
moters of tyranny and are now engaged in the task of restoring, in a 
new form, the old serfdom of the eastern European peasantry. 

To bring about so radical a transformation in the status of Poland, 
to undo that consummation which not only the Poles themselves, but 
the popular revolutionary movements of the nineteenth century, dreamt 
of and fought for, and to throw the nation which the Austrian poet 
Grillparzer had compared with the Jews (because it was so homeless and 
so scattered) back into a state of semi-servitude, allowing them a homeland 
which is but doubtfully their own, ‘ compensating ’ them for the loss 
of provinces rightfully theirs by forcing them to accept provinces 
rightfully another’s (provinces they cannot possibly retain), and leaving 
many thousands of them homeless and scattered over the world—to 
do all this it was necessary to make Great Britain break a treaty. 

Under the Anglo-Polish Agreement of Mutual Assistance, Poland 
received a guarantee of armed support from Great Britain against 
aggression by ‘a European Power.’ It was understood by the two 
signatories at the time—though not stated in the Agreement—that ‘a 
European Power’ meant Germany. Great Britain was not, therefore, 
pledged to defend Poland by force of arms against the Russian aggression 
which followed so soon after the German. Attached to the Agreement 
was a Secret Protocol, which was first disclosed by Mr. Petherick in the 
House of Commons on February 28th, 1945. According to Article 3 
of this Protocol, which was defined as ‘ an integral part’ of the Agreement, 
any ‘ undertakings ’ between either signatory and a third Power must 
“be so framed ’ that its ‘ execution ’ shall ‘ at no time prejudice either the 
sovereignty or territorial inviolability ’ of the other. 
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But an ‘ undertaking’ prejudicial both to the ‘sovereignty’ and 
‘ territorial inviolability ’ was arranged between Great Britain and Russia 
at Yalta and confirmed at Potsdam. This ‘ undertaking ’ deprived Poland 
of her eastern provinces, forced upon her more German territory than 
her legitimate Government had claimed on her behalf, and recognised 
the so-called Lublin Committee, made up of ‘renegade’ Poles and 
sponsored by Russia, as ‘ the basis ’ of the future Government of Poland. 

Great Britain, therefore, broke her pledges with regard to Poland, 
and the present juridical and territorial status of Poland is illegal. 

Did Great Britain give way to force majeure? Could she have preserved 
the national independence and territorial integrity of the Polish Republic 
in accordance with the pledges she had given in 1939—pledges endorsed 
in many speeches and declarations by Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden ? 

It is hard to give an answer, for any answer would depend on hypo- 
thetical speculation with regard to complicated, changeable, and largely 
uncontrollable, contingent circumstances. We believe that it would 
not only have been possible for Great Britain to honour her pledges, 
but that, if she had done so, she would have served her own interests 
and those of Europe as a whole. 

But let us assume that Great Britain had given way to force majeure. 

Would it not, in that case, have been better to admit as much, 
to express regret that altered circumstances had made it impossible 
for her, according to her honest belief, to carry out her obligations with 
regard to the Polish Republic? But, instead of this, she pretended, or 
rather Mr. Churchill pretended on her behalf,! that what had been done 
was right. 

The story of the negotiations and discussions between Great Britain 
and Russia with regard to Poland during the year 1943 and since is a 
story of one retreat after another. Russia had her way with Poland and 
to-day she is forcing what was once an independent Republic, and a 
loyal ally of Great Britain, but is now a Russian dependency, into active 
membership of the anti-British and anti-American coalition. 

Great Britain gained nothing by compromise, by evasion, and by 
appeasement in her dealings with Russia over Poland and by departing 
from the code of honour amongst nations and by disregarding the Rule 
of Law. 


III 
THE BALTIC STATES 


On May 27th, 1947, Mr. C. P. Mayhew, the Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, replying to a question by Professor Sayory, the 
Member for Belfast University, said that Great Britain had recognised 
the Russian ‘ administration ’ in the Baltic States de facto. Russia, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mayhew, ‘ had made it quite plain that the States were part 
of the Soviet Union for ever’ and that while Great Britain had not 


1 », his statement in the House of Commons, February 22nd, 1944. 
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recognised the Russian administration de jure, he could ‘ not give an 
undertaking ’ that she would ‘ never do so.’ 

De facto recognition of a newly established authority in a given area 
is a matter of convenience, not of principle. De jure recognition is a 
matter of principle—the importance of the principle in this case was 
emphasised by Mr. Harold Macmillan, the Member for Bromley, who 
asked for ‘ an assurance ’ that Parliament would be consulted ‘ before so 
great a change of policy is made.’ 

The United States have generally taken a more severely legalistic 
view than Great Britain even with regard to de facto recognition. In the 
American Civil War, as Lord Lyons, the British Ambassador in Washing- 
ton, pointed out in a despatch to Earl Russell (on November 4th, 1861), 
the only ‘ authority ’ in the Southern States ‘ which could afford protec- 
tion to the persons and property ’ of British subjects was the ‘ so-called 
Confederate Government—it was impossible, therefore, that we should 
“* ignore ” the existence of that Government.’ The necessary intercourse 
with it had been hitherto carried on in the most unofficial manner, and 
with the most delicate regard to the susceptibility of the Government 


and people of the United States.’ ? 

Tete thetess, the Government of the United States had taken offence. 
But, as Lord Lyons pointed out, ‘ suppose a band of brigands obtained 
possession of a town in which there were foreign Consuls, foreign 
residents, and foreign property ; could the Government be justly offended 
if the Consuls made the best terms they could for their countrymen 
with the Chief of the Brigands, so long as their lives and fortunes were 
in his hands ?” 

Earl Russell, a few days later, informed Mr. Adams, the Ambassador 
of the United States in London, that ‘ States may lawfully enter into 
communication with de facto Governments to provide for the temporary 
security of the persons and property of their subjects.’ ® 

No State is under a legal obligation to recognise another either 
de facto or de jure, and no State has a prescribed right to recognition.‘ 
De jure recognition, when unconditionally accorded, is irrevocable.® 
The United States have generally been more conservative in according 
recognition both de facto and de jure than Great Britain has—they are usually 
amongst the last to recognise new States or Governments that have 
arisen by secession, conquest, or revolution, and have upheld ‘ non- 
recognition’ as a doctrine—their contention being that States which have 
not come into being lawfully should not be legalised, as it were, by 
receiving de jure recognition from other States. 

The United States have not recognised the Russian administration in 
the Baltic States even de jure. But the de facto recognition accorded by 

® Fontes Juris Gentium, 1856-1871, Vol. I, p. 172. 

® Ibid., p. 173. 

« The Government of Eire does not recognise the Government of the Soviet Union either 
de facto or de jure. Great Britain recognised the Government of the Soviet Union de jure in 
1924. The United States did not recognise the Government of the Union until 1933. 

5 E.g., the de jure recognition accorded to the present Spanish Government. 
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Great Britain is in conformity with British usage and cannot justly be 
condemned as unlawful. 

De jure recognition is a different matter, and both the present British 
Government and its predecessors have shown the respect due to the Rule 
of Law by withholding it when to grant it may have been convenient 
—a respect apparently not shared by Mr. Paget the Member for 
Northampton who, in the debate on May 24th qualified Professor 
Savory’s remarks as ‘rather indecent’ in so far as they related to 
‘ancient grievances ’ and ‘ actions Great Britain had already condoned.’ 
It was not in the power of Great Britain to save the independence of the 
Baltic States when they were annexed by Russia as part of her share of 
eastern Europe which had been assigned to her under the agreement 
with Germany known as the Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact. In so far 
as she has withheld de jure recognition and has advised British courts 
concerned with legal disputes between the Russian Government and 
subjects of the Baltic States in British territory to this effect, she has 
refrained from condonation. 

The three Baltic States—Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania—proclaimed 
their independence in 1918. Treaties of Peace between them and the 
Soviet Union were signed in 1920—on February 2nd by Estonia, which 
thereby became the first Power to grant de jure recognition to the Union, 
on July 12th by Lithuania, and on August 11th by Latvia. 

Article II of these Treaties reads as follows :— 


‘In view of the proclaimed principle of the Republic of Socialist Federative 
Soviets of Russia, establishing the right of all peoples to self-determination— 
going as far as total separation from States in which they find themselves 
incorporated—and owing to the wish for an independent national existence 
expressed by the Estonian (Latvian) Lithuanian people, Russia recognises 
without any reserve the independence and sovereignty of the Estonian 
(Latvian) Lithuanian State and renounces voluntarily and irrevocably all 
sovereign rights formerly held by Russia over the Estonian (Latvian) Lithuanian 
people and territory.’ 


De jure recognition by the Supreme Council of the Allied Powers 
came in 1921 and 1922. On January 26th, 1921, M. Briand, then Prime 
Minister of France, informed Latvia and Estonia, on behalf of the 
Supreme Council, of their recognition. The recognition of Lithuania 
was delayed because of her dispute with Poland, but it came the follow- 
ing year. The three Baltic States were admitted to membership of the 
League of Nations on November 22nd, 1921. On July 25th, 1922, they 
received full recognition from the United States of America. 

On September 28th, 1926, the Soviet Union signed a ‘ Non-Aggression 
and Conciliation Pact’ with Lithuania, and in 1932 with Latvia and 
Estonia.® 

In 1928, the Pact of Paris, generally known as the ‘ Kellogg Pact,’ 


* Also with Finland and Poland. 
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was signed by Great Britain, the United States and France. The signa- 
tures of nearly all the other Powers in the world followed in quick 
succession. Under this pact the Powers renounced war ‘ as an instrument 
of policy.’ This Pact made all save purely defensive wars illegal. 
Special protocols were signed as between Russia and Latvia (March 
sth, 1925), Estonia (March 16th), and Lithuania (April 1st) to give 
the Pact immediate validity with regard to those Powers in advance 
of ratification by all the signatory Powers. 

The ingenious Maxim Litvinoff, Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
proposed a compendious definition which would establish the nature of 
aggressive warfare. Great importance was attributed to the new defini- 
tion because it covered all forms of indirect aggression—such as the 
maintenance or support of armed bands in another State, interference in 
the domestic affairs of that State. 

Litvinoff proposed that this definition, which had been embodied in 
the Geneva Draft Convention, should receive immediate validity as between 
Russia and her neighbours. Accordingly, on July 3rd, 1933, a special 
Convention was signed by Russia, Estonia, Latvia, Poland, Roumania, 
Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan, Lithuania signed on July sth, and 
Finland on the 23rd. All forms of direct aggression were defined in the 
Annexe. It was, inter alia, made clear that war waged by one Power 
against another because of any défauts allégués de son administration was 
prohibited thereafter. 

The system of security created by so many pacts, treaties and conven- 
tions between Russia and the three Baltic States was perfect on paper. 
Every conceivable promise, assurance and guarantee had been given and 
received. Even precision was not lacking. Not only open warfare, but 
any form of conquest, whether direct or indirect, had been made 
theoretically impossible between Russia and the Baltic States. 

But the Rule of Law cannot be founded on paper. It can be founded 
only on a strong sense of justice and equity between States and in the 
observance of existing treaties and conventions. 

The accumulation of agreements between Russia and the Baltic States 
was of no availagainst disrespect for justice and equity. It wasnoaccident 
that as the accumulation of agreements grew larger, disagreement grew 
deeper, and that as declarations of lawful purpose increased, respect for 
the Rule of Law decreased, and that the fever of Pactomania helped to 
engender the heat which incubated the Second World War. It was no 
accident that the three Baltic States were far less addicted to Pactomania 
than their mighty neighbour, but had a far greater respect for the Rule 
of Law; that Russia, the principal creator of so elaborate a system of 
security, should have been the principal violator of the same. It is true 
that Lithuania displayed a certain turbulence both at home and in her 
relations with foreign Powers, but towards Russia her attitude was one 
of unfailing correctitude. Estonia and Latvia, after a few troubled years, 
became as peaceful and law-abiding, both at home and in their relations 
with foreign Powers, as any countries in the world. Estonia became, in 
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many respects, a model State. Although she had no great wealth, there 
can have been few peoples in modern times or, indeed, at any time, 
more contented than her people. No nations ever did less to deserve a 
fate as fearful as the fate that came upon the three Baltic nations within 
a few years of the time when the system, which gave them complete 
theoretical peace and security, had been completed. 

Mr. Harold Macmillan, intervening in the debate on May 23rd, 
asked for an assurance that the annexation of the Baltic Republics by 
Russia shall not be recognised de jure ‘ without prior consultation or 
announcement to the House.’ The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
replied that the Dominions would have to be consulted ‘ before so great 
a change of policy is made.’ Mr. Mayhew replied that he was ‘ inclined 
to think ’ that the Government would have ‘ the right to take its decision 
first.’ 

What is meant by de jure recognition of the ‘ Baltic Republics ’ ? 
What is to be recognised ? 

On February 1st, 1944, the Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet 
Republics decreed that each Republic of the Union ‘ has the right to enter 
into direct relations with foreign States, to conclude agreements with 
them and exchange diplomatic and consular relations with them.’ 

There are sixteen Republics in the Union, including the three Baltic 
Republics. Under the Russian Constitution, each has the right to secede 
from the Union. But the right—a relic of the principle of national 
self-determination which was proclaimed and, at first, practised, when 
the Soviet Union was established—is, to-day, theoretical, for the Com- 
munist Party, which dominates Russia, is indivisible. Even if the people 
of one of the sixteen Republics wished to secede, it could not do so. 
The wish could not even find expression, for the Communist Party 
exercises absolute control over all organs of publicity and over all 
meetings and assemblies, and renders not only every collective dissentient 
action (no matter how small the collectivity) but every expression of 
collective dissent impossible.’ 

While each of the sixteen Republics is denied the de facto status of 
national independence, the decree of the Supreme Soviet confers de jure 
independence upon each in relation to foreign Powers. The Republics 
are not able to use their de jure status except in conformity with the wishes 
of the central Government, that is to say, of the Supreme Soviet. The 
right conferred by the decree of the Supreme Soviet has become effective 
in respect of two Republics—the Ukrainian and the White Ruthenian— 
which have been separately represented on international bodies and in 


7 While no Republic of the Soviet Union has the possibility of secession, all countries, 
or even parts of countries, outside the Union, have the right (according to the Russian concep- 
tion) of accession. If the circumstances are provided by the de facto rule of the local Communist 
Party, accession to the Soviet Union can be accomplished by the vote, whether free or forced, 
of the country ot region in question. According to the Russian conception, all nations in the 
world are prospective members of the Soviet Union which is, prospectively, the Universal State. 
All existing Governments, and all Parties, except the Communist Party, are, according to this 
conception, in rebellion against this Universal State. 
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conferences. Are they persona under international law? Is it necessary 
to be a persona under international law to qualify as a member of UNO ? 
Is UNO composed exclusively of sovereign States or not? The White 
Ruthenian (Byelorussian) and Ukrainian Soviet Republics were repre- 
sented by separate delegations, enjoying the same status as delegations 
of Great Britain and of other indubitably sovereign States at the First 
Assembly of UNO in London. If they were eligible, there is no apparent 
reason why the other fourteen Soviet Republics—including the three 
Baltic Republics—should not be eligible as members of the Assembly 
and as non-permanent members of the Security Council. In any case, 
the decree of the Supreme Soviet offers Russia the possibility of multiply- 
ing her diplomatic, consular, military and commercial missions abroad 
and her voting strength in UNO and other international bodies. 

If Great Britain were to recognise either (2) the annexation of the 
three Baltic States by Russia, or (b) the three Baltic States as Soviet 
Republics in the Union of Soviet Republics, what would the consequence 
be ? Surely the following : 

(1) Great Britain would, in either case, legalise a status imposed upon 
three sovereign States in contravention of international law, by those 
methods of direct aggression which were renounced by the Powers 
(including Russia) under the Covenant of the League and under the Pact 
of Paris, and by those methods of indirect aggression which were speci- 
fically renounced by Russia herself ; aggression, furthermore, which was 
consummated by methods incompatible with the laws of war as well as 
of peace, methods similar to those for which German military and political 
leaders were condemned at Nuremberg. The Covenant of the League 
would appear to be invalid, although, as far as we are aware, the Members 
of the League never received formal notice that their contractual obliga- 
tions under the Covenant had terminated. The Pact of Paris, presumably, 
is still valid, seeing that von Ribbentrop was charged with being an 
accessory to its violation. 

The annexation of the Baltic States is incompatible with the aspirations 
declared in the Atlantic Charter. It was hard to see what useful purpose 
that document was meant to serve. It does not seem to be a contractual 
obligation. It is doubtful whether it is part of international law. But if 
such a document is issued to the world, is signed by the Powers, and is 
constantly referred to as though it were authoritative by statesmen and 
publicists, it is a matter of honour, and of respect for the Rule of Law, 
that the signatories do all that is reasonably possible to keep their actions 
in some sort of conformity with what they have solemnly, even if 
foolishly, declared. 

(2) Great Britain would, in case (d), give international validity to 
unilateral and arbitrary decrees by which collectivities, enjoying no 
de facto independence, receive a fictitious de jure independence so that they 
may acquire the status of quasi sovereign States without possessing any 
of the powers or responsibilities of sovereignty or being answerable to 
any authority except that of the Russian Government. She would 
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legalise, or at least promote the legislation, of a new system by which a 
Power—in this case Russia—could augment its voting strength in the 
councils of the nations and, as it were, pack every jury concerned with 
causes in which it is interested, and so bring the Rule of Law into further 
disrepute. 

(3) She would, in cases (4) and (), deprive three States of their 
rightful international status, although they have done nothing in contra- 
vention of international law that would justify the cancellation of these 
rights. 

(4) She would, in cases (a) and (4), deprive the subjects of these 
States of rights which, while they no longer exist de facto in the territories 
of these same States (having been suppressed by illegal violence), do 
exist de jure and de facto outside the territories of these States, in Great 
Britain,® Sweden and other countries where tens of thousands of Estonian, 
Latvian and Lithuanian families have found a refuge. 

If the Rule of Law has any meaning, that meaning could be but 
imperfectly apparent to any State which seriously contemplates recognising 
the Russian conquest of the Baltic States de jure. If the Rule of Law isa 
reality, or if it is to become a reality, it must command respect. If Great 
Britain were to recognise the Baltic States de jure the Rule-of Law would 
fall into further disrespect, for what Great Britain does not respect, few 
will respect—so high is het moral authority amongst the nations still. 

Or shall it be left to the United States to restore the Rule of Law in 
the world, and the respect which the Rule of Law must command ? 


8 E.g., Mr. Justice Atkinson’s judgment in the case A/S Tallina Levauhisus and Others », 
Tallinna Shipping Co. Ltd. and another, on January 25th, 1946. The case arose out of a claim 
on behalf of a ‘ nationalised ’ Estonian firm for insurance money in respect of the S.S. Vapper, 
which was lost off the Scilly Islands on July 6th, 1940. In this judgment, Mr. Justice Atkinson 
said of the legislation, under which the claim was made, that it ‘ was confiscating in character, 
and it is well settled that our Courts will not give effect to legislation of that kind.’ 





TOWARDS A UNITED EUROPE ? 
By Freda Bruce Lockhart 


R. MARSHALL’S offer of help for Europe ‘on a continental 
basis,’ on condition that Europeans co-ordinate to work out their 
own needs, suggested a fresh approach to the various schemes for uniting 
Europe. Mr. Marshall, expressing guarded approval for the ideal of a 
United States of Europe, was clearly anxious to avoid giving an impression 
that America wanted to impose a definite plan. He simply threw out a 
challenge—or a life line—to Europe, for Europeans themselves to take 
up. In the prevalent mood of disillusion and in view of Mr. Bevin’s 
admitted enthusiasm for strictly practical schemes, the American stimulus 
to co-operation for a limited, specifically economic purpose may find a 
wider response than Mr. Churchill’s more high-flown vision of a 
Western bloc as the basis for a United Europe. In fact Mr. Churchill’s 
plan is strictly limited too, limited to purposes of defence, and it would 
be disingenuous now to pretend that it was not. The limitations of both 
approaches were underlined last month by the violent Soviet steps in 
consolidation of the Eastern bloc which is already in being. Nevertheless, 
limitations need not absolutely invalidate either project, provided they 
are frankly faced. 

Mr. Churchill’s movement for a United Europe, starting with the 
consolidation of the West, has been acclaimed with fervent enthusiasm 
by many genuine idealists and officially anathematised by the Labour 
Party. Both reactions are perhaps exaggerated and unrealistic. For the 
first thing to understand is that a Western bloc is not in itself a positive 
step on the way to United Europe, but a desperate makeshift, which is 
not to deny that it may be urgently necessary. 

In the early stages of the war, in 1940-41, plans of high hope and 
promise for the organic integration of the Continent were being worked 
out in England, the then unquestioned leader of free Europe, as 
part of the democracies’ post-war aims. A measure of agreement had 
been reached on the Polish-Czech Federation, on projects for a Danubian 
Union and a Greco-Yugoslav partnership. Mr. Churchill never aban- 
doned his vision of a Europe united in smaller or larger units, a vision 
which all the Allies shared in those days of common peril and mutual 
confidence. But as Mr. Churchill knows better than anybody, all those 
plans were shattered by the breath of Soviet disapproval once the Soviet 
Union became our Ally. Plans for Central Union or a Middle Zone, 
plans which had been hailed as progressive, as offering a genuine hope 
for Europe, were turned almost overnight into sinister ‘ reactionary ’ 
schemes for a cordon sanitaire against the Soviet Union. 
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To-day no move to unite Europe politically could penetrate the 
Iron Curtain. United Europe can only mean United Western Europe, 
a defensive bloc of Western States, clinging together to defend themselves 
against the further encroachment of the Communist Eastern bloc. As 
such it may be a desirable expedient, even an imperative tactical necessity, 
if France, Greece, Italy and the Scandinavian States are to be saved. A 
Western bloc implies acceptance of the division of Europe into two 
and so in turn implies indefinite deferment of hopes for a United Europe. 
Such acceptance may be inevitable on a short-term, realistic basis. 
Europe to-day is arbitrarily divided and the recent Soviet moves in 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Poland, Austria and Slovakia to reinforce 
the rigid structure of the Eastern bloc have emphasised the impossibility 
of obtaining Soviet co-operation in a United Europe. But acceptance 
will repel those very borderline States whose peoples—Scandinavians, 
Poles, Austrians—would be most enthusiastic for a genuinely United 
Europe, while they see in the creation of two fortresses only a line-up 
for inevitable war and increased danger for themselves in their exposed 
front-line position. 

In many respects, of course, Western Union would only be the formal 
expression of bonds already in existence, the bonds of a common way of 
life and a common standard of living. The early wartime plans 
approached federation realistically, aiming to build from small nuclei 
and tackle the problem at its heart, where the need was greatest. Econo- 
mically and politically, integration is most urgent in Eastern and Central 
Europe, the trouble spots of the Continent, harrowed by divisions of 
religion, history and foreign influence. The discarded plans recognised 
the need to fill the vacuum left after Versailles by the break-up of Austro- 
Hungary, to which the Allies of 1914-18 gave such short-sighted priority 
over the major task of the permanent neutralisation of Germany. For 
Europe to be united as a whole, some political and economic unit or units 
must be developed which would replace the old Austrian Empire. 
Hitler understood this in his fashion, and the Russians understand it 
very well, having now made plainer than before that though these 
countries may be forcibly integrated into some sort of union, they will 
not, as long as Soviet controls the eastern half of Europe, form part 
of any wider European Union or of Western civilisation. The tragic 
paradox is that their peoples, with the Poles, Slovaks, Yugoslavs and 
Finns, are the very peoples who long to make part of a United Europe 
based on Western standards, and know they have most to gain by it. 
Instead, they are being dragged down to Soviet level and harnessed un- 
willingly to the Russian Drang nach Westen. ‘The project of a Western 
European bloc was first publicly sponsored at high level during the war 
by General Smuts in a prophetic speech. Although that original sketch 
contained much controversial matter, General Smuts already saw his 
proposed Western group clearly, not as a pioneer project for the eventual 
Union of Europe, but as a possible, the only possible counterpoise to the 
* Soviet colossus’ which at that time was only beginning to throw its 
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shadow across Europe. To-day, when the colossus is actually bestriding 
half the Continent, we should be more than ever clear that a Western 
bloc would be at most an insurance policy taken out by the Western 
survivor States against being also overwhelmed. 

It may be doubted whether the economic integration to which Mr. 
Marshall endeavours to inspire Europe can be extended much beyond 
the Western bloc. For the present anyway, in spite of the initial hints 
that Poland and Czechoslovakia might be included in the relief scheme 
and ever-hopeful invitations to Russia herself to join in discussions, 
the Soviet Union has bound the economies of all the States under Soviet 
control too closely to the Soviet economic system to allow them free 
play in any other. But for Western Europe it may be a necessity, a 
question of bread, with or without butter, to work out some common 
economic system. It is the more practical and realistic approach, and 
there is much that could and should be done even in Western Europe 
at the functional level: the creation of common utilities ; co-ordination 
of rail, road and river transport ; customs unions (the Dutch-Belgian- 
Luxembourg Economic Union, steadily developing, is almost the only 
fruit of those promising plans-in-exile) ; the kind of scheme outlined by 
Mr. Bevin for ‘ a joint electricity board using the watersheds of the Alps, 
for different countries ’ and the ‘ many other things ’ at which he hinted, 
winding up the Foreign Affairs Debate in May; numerous post-war 
bodies such as the European Coal Organisation, which might be deve- 
loped into permanencies ; and independent cultural associations, whose 
offensive potentialities Soviet methods have so cunningly exploited but 
which could certainly be as useful in defence. On such lines much could 
be done to promote economic co-operation or even integration. But it 
will not be easy and time presses very hard. 

Soviet delaying tactics have lost Europe two precious years and 
have consolidated chaos in Germany. Here too plans once existed, 
envisaging joint occupation and control of Germany by all the Allies, 
which would have introduced almost naturally a measure of co-operation 
in the heart of Europe. Those plans fell victim to Soviet power-politics 
and insistence on Big Four dictatorship. Thus the smaller Western Allies 
—Belgium, Holland, Norway and Denmark—are in some cases only 
now sending token occupation forces to Germany (without, of course, 
a voice on the Control Commission) while Polish troops who played 
an important part in the defeat of Germany are being hustled back to 
Britain for demobilisation. 

Under Big Four rule, attempts to unite Europe must be imposed 
from without, on the ruins of the initial schemes to rebuild from within. 
But it is still possible that under the pressing need to respond to the 
conditional offer of United States material help, Western Europe may 
achieve economic co-operation. Again, if the American offer be a means 
to the salvaging of even half Europe, we must welcome and support it 
in every possible way, without looking the gift-horse as grudgingly in 
the mouth as some of our Government apparently felt obliged to do. 
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These are both short-term, limited conceptions of union, politico- 
defensive or economic-defensive, in Western Europe. Would either 
promote that United Europe for which the need is deeply felt throughout 
the Continent, alike among those who deplore the Western bloc as a 
provocative half-measure and those who advocate it as a minimum first 
step, long overdue ? The political (and presumably military) defensive 
Western bloc would seal off West from East. It is all very well for Mr. 
Churchill to say at the Albert Hall that membership would always be 
open to any State ‘ whose territory lay in Europe and which assured to 
its people those fundamental human and personal rights and liberties on 
which our democratic civilisation had been created.’ Whether or not 
it excludes a State, the greater part of whose territory lies in Asia, that 
invitation, like President Truman’s promise of support to ‘ those who are 
determined to govern themselves in their own way and who honour the 
right of others to do likewise,’ clearly excludes Soviet Russia so long as 
she continues to supply regular evidence of the extent to which her 
peoples and the peoples of the countries under her control are ruthlessly 
robbed of such rights. 

It is vain, and even callous, to call on ‘ men of goodwill in all coun- 
tries.’ The countries of the Soviet bloc are full of men of goodwill 
who would be eager to rally to United Europe as the only framework 
in which most lesser Powers to-day can see a future of security and self- 
respect for themselves. But how can they respond to such a call from 
the West ? Almost all the victims of purges in Eastern Europe are accused 
of collaboration with a Western Power, or at least of a Western orienta- 
tion. Russians whose official duties bring them into direct contact with 
their Western Allies are reliably reported to be sent for a course of ‘ de- 
Westernisation.? This is the kind of thing which makes nonsense of 
Low’s cartoon showing Marshall and Molotov building their separate 
federations, with a distracted ‘ UNO’ in the middle begging them to 
federate with each other. When even Britain and America find it difficult 
to agree on policy for a joint zone in Germany, what kind of union could 
there be between the standards of Western civilisation, rooted in Chris- 
tianity, and the barbarous standards which Soviet occupation has imposed 
on more than half Europe ? Those standards prevail completely, East of 
the Iron Curtain. In the West they have been established on the ruins 
of post-war Italy ; France is so riddled with them as to find her freedom 
of action almost paralysed. It would be difficult to estimate the strength 
of the Soviet Fifth Column of fellow-travellers in our own country ; 
but it is almost certainly stronger than ever the Nazi Fifth column was. 

In America, from a distance, these facts seem to be faced more 
realistically than they are in Britain. The British official line of judging 
the Communists’ puppet governments ‘ by their actions’ is a simple 
ostrich policy of looking away from past actions and hoping always to 
judge by the future. This policy, originally adopted for the Polish 
Provisional Government standing already condemned before the world 
by its own electoral actions, was invoked again for the Hungarian 
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Government set up by the blatant Soviet trickery we witnessed last 
month. It would be the wildest wishful thinking to suppose that a 
Western bloc could hope to embrace the Eastern bloc until the whole 
system at present established in Eastern Europe had disintegrated— 
through war, revolution or act of God. The political conception of a 
Western bloc can only on the most distant view be seen as tending 
towards a United Europe. 

Economic cohesion among the States of Western Europe (though 
difficulties at once spring to mind—where would Sweden now stand with 
her heavy commitments to the Soviet Union ?) could be less strictly 
circumscribed, especially if it succeeded in creating stability and pros- 
perity. One may envisage as a slender hope the possibility that changes 
less drastic than total upheaval might in time allow individual States 
from the Eastern bloc to take some limited advantage of openings that 
had been created for economic co-operation. 

Either the economic or the political grouping, or both, may be 
imperative and a matter of urgency if European civilisation is to survive 
in Europe. But let us face the fact that they would be part of desperate 
panic measures for the salvaging of an imperilled Continent and not the 
foundations of Utopia in Europe. What is urgent and important now is 
that joint action, whatever name the operation may be given, should be 
taken by the Powers still free to act—they happen to be Western Powers— 
to protect themselves from the peril they have allowed to come so close. 
Once already in the last ten years Europe has been almost submerged 
because the threatened nations, great and small, stood petrified and 
unable to combine for self-protection. This time, if they do not succeed 
in doing so, they may find that it is the Eastern bloc which swallows up 
the Western bloc after all. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION IN 
RETROSPECT 


By W. L. Burn 


y ies social historian nowadays has considerable difficulty in making 
it clear that Englishmen used to enjoy such amusements as bull- 
baitings and public executions. Will his successors, a hundred years 
hence, have to twist themselves into knots to prove to a sceptical audience 
that Englishmen used to enjoy elections ? Why do they enjoy them so 
much less to-day? Because drink is dearer? Because they can find 
other objects for their loyalties in their favourite Soccer team and better 
opportunities of gambling in the Pools ? Because politics have become 
so important that an election produces a mood of high seriousness or so 
unimportant that it produces only boredom and apathy ? Because when 
the franchise is nearly universal the individual act of voting ceases to be 
significant ? Will the only interest of elections be in their by-products 
in story and song, Eatanswill, Percycross and ‘ Two Lovely Black Eyes ’ ? 

One thing is probable, that the type of book which Mr. McCallum 
and Miss Readman have written ! could not have been written so very long 
ago. It was not until the later Victorian era that general elections as we 
know them came into being. Until then the term had covered a series of 
ill-connected contests in which local issues predominated. The only 
Conservative poster used in the North Riding election of 1874 bore the 
words ‘ Who Sold his Birthright for Half a Million?’ It referred to 
Milbank, the Liberal candidate, who had sold his reversion to the Duke 
of Cleveland’s estates and who was obliged to spend his time at his 
meetings defending his action. In the end his answer ‘ Yes, gentlemen, 
and had I another birthright to sell, I tell you straight, I would do it 
again,’ convinced a majority of the electors. Each constituency had its 
own traditions and character, rough and corrupt for the most part but 
here and there ‘ pure’ and decorous: every third or fourth election, 
when the opposing factions had pulled themselves together financially 
and were spoiling for a fight, was apt to be more tumultuous than the 
intervening ones. Except, probably, for the candidates they provided 
immense fun; but they did not lend themselves to surveys on the 
national scale. 

The authors of this survey deserve our gratitude, not merely for the 
able manner in which they have performed their task but for undertaking 
it at all. There is not a great deal of glory to be won by a book of this 
kind. Many readers are bound to say, ‘ Yes, of course, but we knew this, 

1 The British General Election of 1945. KR. B. McCallum and Alison Readman. Oxford 
University Press. 185. 
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or that. Why write a book about it?’ Others may consider that while 
an analysis of, let us say, the election of 1727 is ‘ scholarship,’ an analysis 
of the election of 1945 cannot be. Perhaps it cannot, but what would 
the scholar not give for a contemporary analysis of the 1727 election as 
intelligent and dispassionate as this ? # 

One point we have touched on already, the increasingly ‘ general ’ 
character of general elections. The authors are fully justified in empha- 
sising the importance of national as against local issues, of the party 
rather than the candidate. 


‘It was not a candidates’ election ; it was not a soldiers’ battle. It was 
rather a battle of mass manceuvre and all substantial success went to the big 
battalions. Electors voted not so much for the man as for the side’ (87). 


The extensive use of broadcasting (what a gift it would have been to 
Gladstone !) was both a symptom and a cause of these characteristics 
although it does not necessarily follow that, because of the broadcasting, 
meetings were smaller and more orderly. That, however, is not very 
important. Much more important is the fact that in so far as the battle 
was one of mass manceuvre the odds were in favour of the Labour Party. 
Behind the screen of the political truce, which they interpreted as meaning 
abstinence from electoral but not from propagandist activity, the Labour 
Party had kept their national and most of their local organisation in being. 
The Conservatives were justified in criticising this interpretation as narrow 
and perhaps disingenuous, but their own action in suspending practically 
all political activity during the war was due not merely to patriotism but 
to the increasing difficulty of stating the Conservative creed. In any event 
the Labour Party, in conference at Blackpool when the decision for a 
general election in July was taken, could scarcely have been better 
placed. At Blackpool the main lines of the campaign could be planned ; 
warning, advice and inspiration given. It is odd that Mr. Churchill 
should have made the mistake of declaring war on opponents who were 
at least half mobilised when the mobilisation of his own party was 
scarcely begun. Bedevilled by years of pseudo-Conservatism, shaken in 
morale by the intellectual superiority which they had allowed the Labour 
Party to assume, ashamed of many of the things they believed in their 
hearts, the Conservatives lacked a doctrine. It was fatal that they should 
have lacked a method as well. 


2 One or two statements seem to be open to criticism. Yorkshire, which was given two 
additional members when Grampound was disenfranchised in 1821, became an exception to 
the rule that before 1832 all counties and boroughs in England returned two members (p. 32). 
The present procedure for the trial of disputed elections cannot properly be said to date from 
‘an Act of 1879’ (p. 39). Its origin is the Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868: the Parlia- 
mentary Elections and Corrupt Practices Act, 1879, merely substituted two judges for the 
one provided in 1868. The Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention Act, 1883, ought to have 
been noticed as the foundation of the substantive election law of the present day. The exten- 
sion of university representation in 1867 was not really an ‘ anomaly’ (p. 215). It was the 
survivor of the many schemes put forward between 1832 and 1867 for enfranchising particular 
groups whose educational attainments seemed to deserve that reward: in 1854, for example, 
Lord John Russell proposed to give representation to the Inns of Court. 
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Even so, the authors are inclined to believe that a very high proportion 
of the electors, perhaps four out of five, had made up their minds before 
nomination day (p. 269). Among the factors which led so many of them 
to decide in favour of the Labour Party some emphasis is laid on the 
Radical tendency of army education (p. 238) and more on two others. 
‘May there not even have been a presumption against Mr. Churchill 
because he was a great war-leader . . . the British are now, and have been 
for many decades past, a profoundly civilian and pacific people ’ (p. 239). 
This is one of the many observations which bring a perspective historical 
sense to fortify the results of observation and statistical enquiry. In 
the event the electors showed no preference for candidates on account 
of their war service : indeed, they were slightly inclined to prefer a candi- 
date without war service at all, a trade union organiser or an adult 
education lecturer. 

The second point is more important still. 


‘It has also been suggested that the Labour victory is the fruit of twenty 
yeats’ expanding secondary education. This was training a much larger 
section of the population to be intelligent critics of economic and social 
problems. It may well be so, and the Labour Party supporters are fully entitled 
to suppose that their success is the result of extended enlightenment. . . . That 
expanding education services should encourage radical opinions is inherently 
probable. Whether this promotes true wisdom in politics is a controversial 
matter beyond our competence to discuss’ (pp. 269-270). 


It comes to this, that a considerable proportion of the population has 
received an education: up to school-certificate standard. That is not 
very much in itself. The school-certificate examination is one which 
any child with a little knowledge ought to pass without difficulty, and 
a recent defence of the new method of recruiting teachers, that most 
of them held school certificates, is only of interest as evidence of the 
progressive deterioration by which education in this country is faced. 
In the meantime, one example will explain why extended secondary 
education tends to produce Left Wing sympathies. The period of 
history usually studied is that of nineteenth-century Britain, and the 
child emerges from that study with a number of beliefs firmly entrenched 
in his mind: that ‘ Toryism’ connotes the ‘ reaction ’ and ‘ repression ’ 
of 1815-22; that ‘ capitalism’ connotes the sickening conditions which 
prevailed in many mines and factories in that period and later; that 
the Chartists were the real heroes of the century ; that everything which 
is labelled a ‘ reform ’ was good and that every opposition to any ‘ reform’ 
was bad. The curious thing about this set of beliefs is that it is quite 
unrelated to contemporary events and standards. The opposition of 
the ‘landowners’ (that is, all landowners including presumably such 
territorial magnates as Graham) to Free Trade is condemned as it might 
be if Free Trade still existed and the whole paraphernalia of import restric- 
tions and exchange regulations did not: that one of the ‘Six Acts’ 
which empowered magistrates to enter houses and search for arms 
dangerous to the public peace is condemned as though the powers of 
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enforcement officers to enter houses and search without a warrant were 
inconceivable. But, however odd, contradictory and confused the 
beliefs are, they are held with extreme tenacity.* 

The possession of a school certificate may yet come to represent for 
us the equivalent of a First in Mods. and Greats. The school-certificated 
class appears, prima facie, to be the target at which parties are bound to 
aim, as they formerly aimed at the forty-shilling freeholder and the ten- 
pound householder. If this view is correct, it helps to explain why so 
many electors were able to cheer Mr. Churchill so enthusiastically on 
his election tours and vote against him and his party with equal enthu- 
siasm. The reviewer finds some difficulty in accepting the implication 
that this is a sign of an increasing intelligence and capacity for discrimina- 
tion in the electorate. Certainly it is an important development and one 
of which the planners of Conservative strategy were singularly ignorant. 
But is it a very high development ? Does it mean more than the tendency 
of the half-educated to ‘ show off’ by avoiding the obvious, and selecting 
the unorthodox because it is unorthodox? The type of mind which is 
not afraid of the obvious and the orthodox is not of the type which one 
usually associates with school certificates. 

All this is strongly tinged by the hypothetical and important as the 
school-certificate mind may be it was not the only or the most important 
factor in the Labour victory. Mr. McCallum and Miss Readman have 
rightly drawn attention to election addresses as neglected materials for 
history. Their significance, however, can be over-emphasised. They 
are meant to appeal to the average elector, including the supporter of 
the other party, with whom the candidate may never otherwise get into 
touch. In these circumstances they are likely to be relatively moderate 
and to avoid the extremes of controversy. They require to be checked 
by teports of what the candidates said at their meetings and especially 
at the eve-of-the-poll meetings, when their audiences were composed 
chiefly of their own supporters. The lack of such reports appears to the 
reviewer to be the most serious omission in this book, and its effect, in 
putting the whole contest on too high an intellectual plane, to have some 
danger of leading to a partial assessment. 

It is almost certainly true that a considerable number of electors, 
alarmed and irritated by Mr. Churchill’s references to the totalitarian 
tendencies inherent in Socialism, were comforted by the slightly donnish 
moderation of Mr. Attlee. But what Mr. McCallum and Miss Readman 
seem to give too little weight to is the possibility that while such speeches 
as Mr. Attlee’s encouraged the voters of the middle-class suburbs to vote 
Labour, there was quite another species of oratory in vogue at Labour 
meetings. A transcript of what Mr. Aneurin Bevan said in the course 

% The only exception is that the Tories usually get rather more credit than, as a party, 
they deserve for the Factory Acts. On the other hand, they ate not infrequently blamed for 
the prosecution and transportation of the ‘ Tolpuddle Martyrs.’ When it is desired to describe 
a ‘ Liberal ’ Tory his specifically Tory beliefs are ignored, and the facts that Canning supported 
the action of the magistrates at St. Peter’s Fields, Manchester, and strongly opposed Parlia- 
mentary Reform are seldom brought to the attention of school-certificate candidates. 
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of his election tour would have been invaluable. Here and there, chiefly 
in local papers, one comes across sentences which are more valuable 
than most of the platitudes in election addresses. ‘ Labour will govern 
with an iron hand’ was said by a Labour candidate in a speech and not 
in his election address. His Conservative opponent believed that it 
would attract votes away from the Labour cause. It did not do so, 
apparently, and when the candidate repeated it under challenge at a 
Labour meeting it was evident that his supporters fully approved of it. 

Mr. McCallum and Miss Readman give some examples to show that 
the election campaign had other than academic aspects, for example, the 
Daily Herald headline of June 26th, ‘ Frauds, Cheats, Wrigglers Seek 
Power,’ but they scarcely do justice to some of the factors which con- 
stituted the Labour strength. It is generally assumed that Mr. Churchill’s 
first broadcast, in which he said that Socialism was inseparably interwoven 
with totalitarianism and that a free Parliament was odious to the Socialist 
doctrinaire alienated many potential supporters because it gave as crude 
and exaggerated fact what was only a possibility. It may very well be 
that many electors would have voted against Labour candidates if they 
had believed Mr. Churchill and voted for Labour candidates because 
they did not believe him and thought that he was trying to bamboozle 
them. On the other hand, it is now substantially clear that there is a 
strong element in the Labour Party which is quite indifferent to the 
charge of practising totalitarianism so long as they are practising it for 
their own purposes.‘ 

On May 1st Mr. Aneurin Bevan made a speech in North Wales of 
which the following report appeared in the Press :-— ‘ 


‘It will be a bitter struggle. The other side will suggest that some members 
of the steel industry are efficient and should therefore be left alone. But we 
are not going to take over the industry because some members of it are ineffi- 
cient. We are going to take it over because it is a great congeries of social 
and economic power, and we think it is dangerous to leave that power in 
private hands. There will be fierce resistance. Some people will suffer. 
Progress means that some people will suffer. Those whom the shoe pinches 
will squeal. But we are going to see that the right people squeal for a change.’ 


There is a great deal of the pith and marrow of the Labour mystique 
in this speech. ‘The sumless tale of sorrow is all unrolled in vain.’ 
What Mr. Bevan said was what the progressive industrialists of the 
early nineteenth century said. ‘We’ stand for progress; someone is 
going to suffer but ‘ we’ shall see that it is not ‘us.’ If anything, the 
naked lust for power and the appeal to the spirit of revenge is stronger 
in Mr. Bevan. The assumption that the Labour Party would lose masses 
of its supporters if it showed itself inefficient in office is far too lightly 
made. To hundreds of thousands of its followers its efficiency matters 


4 Two years later it is clear that Parliament is still free in the sense that members of the 
Opposition are not subjected to arbitrary arrest or forcibly prevented from taking their places. 
But the lavish use of arbitrary restrictions on debate has effectually robbed the House of 
Commons of its character as a deliberate assembly. 
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comparatively little. What does matter is the sense of power which 
they gain personally through belonging to the party in power ; and the 
more ruthlessly their party exercises its power, the more damage and 
discomfort it inflicts on its opponents, the better they are pleased. 

Political magnanimity is a plant of slow growth, and the Labour 
Party would not be the first to march into office with the cry ‘ ve victis’ 
on its lips. But this is not, in fact, what it did. During the election 
campaign it sought, and with success, to appeal to other than the working- 
classes and to make itself, both in the social areas from which it drew 
its supporters and in the character of its policy, a national party. It is 
generally admitted, and the figures in Appendix IV of this book strongly 
support the view, that the success of the Labour appeal in those middle- 
class urban areas which had long voted Conservative, was decisive. An 
interesting and important question thus arises: how much will the 
Labour Party continue to hold of that support which it received at the 
general election from outside the working-classes ? 

Here we may expect to receive some guidance from Mr. Shinwell, 
who appears to possess the characteristic, perhaps more appreciated by 
his critics than by his colleagues, of being unable to refrain from saying 
what at any given moment he is thinking. On May 7th, Mr. Shinwell 
was invited to address the Electrical Trades Union at Margate on ‘ the 
specific question,’ according to Mr. Foulkes, the General President, ‘ of 
the electricity nationalisation scheme.’ The first paragraph of the speech, 
as reported by the Press Association, dealt with the criticism Mr. Shinwell 
expected the Government to receive. The second began :— 


‘We know the organised workers of the country are our friends, and 
indeed it could not be otherwise: as for the rest, they don’t matter a tinker’s 
cuss. If, for example, the Press of the country . . . laughs at us, reviles us, 
sneers at us, and distorts and garbles the things we say, then we expect it. . . .” 


Mr. Foulkes, in an effort to ‘correct misunderstanding,’ declared 
that :— 


‘The Minister said that the friendship of the organised workers in the 
electricity industry was of vital importance but the opposition of a small 
number of individuals connected with the industry in other capacities did not 
matter a tinker’s cuss.’ 


It might have been just possible to believe that Mr. Shinwell was 
drawing a distinction between the organised and the unorganised 
workers (although it would still have been a serious thing to say that 
the unorganised workers did not matter a ‘ tinker’s cuss ”) if he had not 
so obviously been dealing with criticism of the Government generally 
and particularly with criticism by the Press. He may, of course, have 
been misreported, but until there is clear evidence of that it is proper to 
assume that the Press Association knows its business. In the light of 
what Mr. Shinwell was reported as saying, the prima facie deduction is 
that he was drawing a distinction between the organised workers and 
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the rest of the community and was committing himself to the view that 
the support of the organised workers alone was sufficient to maintain 
the Government in office. 

If that is so, what becomes of the alliances which the Labour Party 
made in 1945 with other groups than the organised workers? Have 
they abandoned them, as a nation under the pressure of adverse circum- 
stances may have to abandon its less dependable allies and fall back 
exclusively on its own nationals? A good deal of our political history 
in the next decade is going to turn on the answer to these questions. 
But even if they are answered in the affirmative, it does not follow that 
the maintenance of the political supremacy of the Labour Party is 
impossible. Even though the organised workers in Mr. Shinwell’s 
sense may be a minority of the electorate as a whole (though a minority 
extended to its full numerical limits by the ruthless application of the 
closed-shop principle), it is salutary to remember that minorities have 
ruled this country before for very long periods. The eighteenth-century 
Whigs, to take the most obvious example, were almost certainly such a 
minority. 

There are always two principles contending for supremacy under 
such a political system as ours. One is the electoral principle, based 
on the assumption that the electors vote freely and that the party with 
a majority of seats in the Commons will be able to form an effective 
government. The other is the principle, or at least the fact, of organised 
social and economic power. So long as such masses of power exist they 
ate bound to prevent the full exercise of the electoral principle. A 
Whig duke, an East Indian nabob in the eighteenth century, a great 
industrialist in the early nineteenth century, represented this type of 
massed power, and it was difficult, sometimes impossible, for votes to 
be freely given within their orbits. Even when the votes had been given 
and a government formed, it was difficult for that government to defy 
those massed forces. Major political changes took place when the 
government of the day did defy one such ‘ vested interest’ with the 
assistance of another and of a majority of the electors. 

One of the reasons why parliamentary government was at its height 
in the Victorian age was that the objectives of government were limited 
by the current philosophy and therefore easier of realisation. Another 
was that the masses of power, the ‘ vested interests,’ were in a state of 
equilibrium. Neither the landed interest nor the industrial nor the 
commercial nor the nascent working-class interest was strong enough 
to dominate the others. In addition there were national currents of 
thought, chiefly connected with religion, which exercised a neutralising 
influence. 

The situation to-day is quite different. There exists in the Trade 
Unions affiliated to the Trade Union Congress a huge mass of social 
and economic power in contrast to which such eighteenth-century 
“connections ’ as that of the Duke of Newcastle or the Lowthers were 
trivial and amateurish. Although, in voting strength, this power may 
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only represent a minority of the electorate, there is nothing in political 
history to prove that it may not retain its dominance, so long as it retains 
its confidence and coherence. The struggle within the Labour Party 
between the Communists and the anti-Communists is akin to those 
struggles which in the past have so often divided members of a governing 
caste. 

There is, however, another possibility. Suppose that the electoral 
principle triumphs over the principle of massed power ; in other words, 
that the Labour Party meet with an electoral reverse. How will they 
accept it? It is clear that Mr. Attlee and many of his colleagues will 
accept it as a necessary part of the British political tradition. But will 
all their followers do so? Will there be attempts on the part of the 
‘organised workers’ of whom Mr. Shinwell spoke to make effective 
government on the part of their opponents impossible by strike action ? 
Will there be an attempt to repudiate the electoral principle when its 
application results in electoral defeat ? We have had at least one sugges- 
tion from the Labour benches that free elections are only justifiable if 
they produce ‘ democracy ’ and it is proper to notice a speech in which 
Captain Julian Snow, M.P., a Government Whip, attacked Admiral Sir 
Geoffrey Layton for lamenting, in an address to men under his command, 
the introduction of peace-time conscription into the Royal Navy. Captain 
Snow’s speech, on May 9th, was reported as follows :— 


‘I see some form of totalitarian state threatening. If the workers of this 
country become convinced by Tory activities that the party system will not 
work, they may resort to attaining a Communist régime. If the Tory Party, 
on the other hand, should succeed with its wealth and its Press in securing 
the downfall of the Government, it will in the face of a Communist tendency 
in the country, emerge as a neo-Fascist party.’ 


The implications seem to be these: that if the ‘ workers ’ find that even 
with a government favourable to them the party system does not yield 
them what they want, they may turn to Communism ; that if the Labour 
Party is defeated at the next election there will be a ‘ Communist tendency ’ 
in the country ; and that a Conservative Government will be forced to 
deal with that tendency by the methods which Captain Snow describes 
(and which would no doubt be generally described on the Left) as ‘ neo- 
Fascist.’ What is disturbing here is the suggestion that in certain circum- 
stances the party system will be abandoned in favour of Communism, 
and the tendency to affix to political opponents in advance such stigmas 
as “ neo-Fascist ’ which may be thought to absolve one from the duty of 
accepting them as the recognised authority. 

Inevitably, at this stage, we are dealing with implications, suggestions 
and hypotheses. Yet there is little doubt but that the conflict between 
the electoral principle and the existence of massed power is reaching a 
critical stage. On January rst, 1895, Salisbury (who was not the man 
to begin the New Year with a cheerful platitude), wrote to Cranbrook : 


‘Governments can do so little and prevent so little nowadays. Power 
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has passed from the hands of Statesmen but I should be very much puzzled to 
say into whose hands it has passed.’ 


Half a century later the answer to Salisbury’s speculation is somewhat 
clearer: a great mass of power has passed into the hands of organised 
Labour ! 

These speculations have led us ungratefully far from Mr. McCallum’s 
book, but one comes back to it all the more appreciatively because one 
of the strongest safeguards of the electoral principle is a knowledge of 
how it works. The reviewer has neither the space nor the competence 
to examine in detail the extremely interesting Appendix III on ‘ The 
Relation of Seats to Votes’ (pp. 277-292), but it is worth very careful 
examination. The present electoral method may fail to command 
confidence if it is thought likely to put the vast powers of a majority in 
the House of Commons into the hands of a minority of the electors ; 
or if it appears to be little more than a gamble.4 Alternative methods may 
fail to secure confidence if they are over-complicated and prevent the 
will of the majority finding adequate expression. The conclusions offered 
are as follows (p. 291) :— 


* Certainly the lamentations of those who suggest that it is possible for a 
party with 4o per cent. of the total votes to triumph over a party with 50 per 
cent. are falsified. In 1935 a party with a 1 per cent. majority could be guaran- 
teed to defeat its rival. In 1945, with greater unfairness arising from the 
unequal size of constituencies, the figure rose to 3 per cent. In the future, 
given an equalising redistribution and a continuance of the two-party system, 
it is believed that a party which gets only 2 per cent. more of the total votes 
than its rival will have an absolute Parliamentary majority. That the English 
electoral system is unjust and chancy, that it allows a party with a minority of 
votes in the country as a whole to have an absolute Parliamentary majority is 
true. On the other hand, it has certain merits which cannot be treated statisti- 
cally ; it offers the elector simplicity and personal representation. It is here 
submitted that, within reasonable limits, when the system is called upon to 
return to power that party which commands the most votes in the country 
as a whole, it will very rarely fail to do so.’ 


This, of course, is not the end of the matter. Ifthe powers of a majority 
in the House of Commons were effectively limited by statute or conven- 
tion or made difficult of exercise in practice it would matter less that they 
were being used by and on behalf of a minority of the total electorate. 
What we have at the present time is a combination of a system which is 
admittedly unjust and chancy with a constitutional theory and practice 
which puts almost total power into the hands of the Parliamentary 
majority so created, or, rather, into the hands of the leaders of that 
majority. A constitution which is so stripped of checks and balances that 
it allows the representatives of 49 per cent. of the electors to exercise 
almost total power is surely in the pre-totalitarian stage. 


* These are realms in which it is only too easy to be dogmatic and over-emphatic. The 
use of this power may be affected both by the strength of nationalism and by the surviving 
force of the electoral principle which may afford expression to a reaction against its abuse, 
especially if it moves towards Communism. 





A MONTH IN THE THEATRE 
THE SLUMP 


By Michael Goodwin 


O the casual theatre-goer the recent slump in the industry must 

have come somewhat as a shock. But it brought no surprise to 
those within the profession. Their anxiety had been long felt. Perhaps 
the drop, when it came, was steeper than they had anticipated, but they 
had for many months been aware that a serious decline was inevitable. 
The summer, for obvious reasons, has always proved a dead season, but 
the precipitous fall this year of one play after another all within the space 
of a few weeks was sufficient indication that there was something gravely 
wrong behind the scenes. The clearest cause of this disaster may be 
traced to the economics of the present-day theatre. In this connection 
Mr. Ivor Brown, in a recent article in The Observer, drew attention to a 
number of interesting facts and figures. For instance, it is probably not 
widely realised that the price of seats has, in the majority of cases, risen 
little since 1914. The inflationary element apparent now is due solely to a 
crushing entertainments tax which accounts for approximately 32 per cent. 
of the box-office takings. Solely, perhaps, is not altogether correct, for 
this omits the heavy burden of tax and super-tax which also has to be taken 
into account. These, however, are less open to dispute at the present time. 
The entertainments tax is not. Its pressure threatens impoverishment to 
the theatre. It is worth noting as an illustration that, out of the profits of 
the popular musical show Ok/ohoma, which ran for five years in America 
and which now looks like continuing its success at Drury Lane, the 
State has been drawing weekly in tax £2,800. The nett gain over a period 
of six months would, as Mr. Ivor Brown points out, amount in this 
one case alone to a sum greater than that allocated by the Government 
for an equivalent period to the drama section of the Arts Council. 
State aid to serious drama changes complexion in the light of these 
figures. 

But these same figures deserve very serious consideration by the 
Government, for not only is it its own financial interest that it is serving 
by maintaining the stability of the theatre industry,? but by its actions 
it is prejudicing the opportunities for the production of serious drama 
outside its own immediate sponsorship. Aisthetic principles aside, no 


1 On the day after this article was written the House went into Committee on the 
Finance Bill. Sir Alan Herbert opened proceedings by moving a new clause to reduce 
entertainments duty on the living stage to the 1939 rates which, he said, were about half 
the present rates. The clause was negatived by 206 votes to 99. 

2 The living stage yielded about £5,500,000 last year in entertainments tax alone. 
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kind of stability will be maintained by forcing managers, in self defence, 
to form rival monopoly enterprises and to restrict their activities to what 
they believe will be ‘ popular successes.’ There has always been a 
great deal of talk about the commercial stranglehold on the London 
theatre. Until now it has been greatly exaggerated. Unless the Govern- 
ment is disposed either to remove or to substantially reduce the present 
rate of entertainments tax,* it will go far to invite such a condition 
throughout the industry. Rather, which is worse, it will be a striving 
after such a condition ; for already, with production costs as high as they 
are, managers are faced with no alternative but to meet them by cutting 
salaries and economising on properties. And it is at this point that both 
their own fortunes and the fortunes of the theatre will begin to meet 
trouble, For, by whittling down their expenses, they will encounter as 
never before the threat of the film industry. It has always been an 
understandably sore point with the theatrical profession that actors and 
actresses trained by them should emerge to distinction only just in time 
to slip through their fingers into the film studios. The regret is, in fact, 
often very real on both sides. The incentive for the actor is nearly always 
purely a monetary one. Because of this managements are fearful of 
further increasing this incentive. 

As for economising on properties, the risk he runs here is even 
more clear to see. The success of the cinema’s technicolour achievement 
has led the public to expect a high standard of decorative display and 
those in the theatre to realise that a poorly dressed show will no longer 
have a comparable chance of attracting the public. There is, of course, 
one other alternative. That is, to put up the price of seats. But, too well, 
managers know that they cannot do this. So that, altogether, after five 
or six years of plenty, they are now in a sad dilemma. 

But has it been only economic pressure which has brought the 
theatre into its present straits? Were there no contributory causes ? 
I think there were ; and I think that the chief of these is that the theatre 
has lost much of its vigour and has done so through its failure, in compari- 
son with film and radio, to keep, not so much abreast, as ahead of our 
spiritual and intellectual needs. Whenever the attempt is made this 
failure is revealed, as often as not, in a too close, zealous interpretation 
of the moment. By this I do not mean ‘ the sensuous moment,’ nor a 
swift seizure ‘ of the shifting changing movement of contemporary life,’ 
but a narrow, literal grasp of events which has never rightfully belonged 
to the arts. At the time of the French Revolution, Burke once said, ‘ We 
are embowelled of our natural entrails, and stuffed with paltry blurred 
sheets of paper about the rights of man.’ So it is to-day. Our minds 
are so wrapped in the confusion of political events about which, in time 
of peace we cared so little, that we have become abstracted from our- 
selves and our existence has ceased to be dramatic. Repeatedly we are 
told that we are living through a revolution, but if this be true, the 
reflection of it in the theatre is a poor thing, seldom amounting to more 

8 And to safeguard rents, which are not at present restricted, against a parallel increase, 
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than a dramatised pamphlet on the National Health Bill or the Housing 
Programme. Pieces which, in effect, might lose all point overnight with 
the passing of the latest act of legislation. It is also the authors of these 
shallow, opportunist ephemera who are impoverishing the English 
stage to-day. Those who see nothing to transcribe from these stirring 
times are, at worst, innocuous in their effects. The pamphleteers neither 
purge our intellects nor entertain our humours, and in the theatre they 
have no place. The late Mr. James Agate would have said all this better 
than I for his instinct for good ‘ theatre’ was rarely at fault. At his 
death we lost our finest dramatic critic. But this seems to me to matter 
less than that we lost a man who loved the theatre without ever wishing 
to impose on it. 
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REFLECTIONS ON A JUNE DAY: IN 
KENSINGTON GARDENS 


HE small sleep of summer. I awake 

To small awakening airs that slowly take 
The dew from where it diamonds the may. 
The sun begins its shadow-work on the lake. 
4 The cool and gentle dreams begin to waste away. 
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The sky is gathering its weight of light 
To make a molten shield. Birds cease their flight, 
Gone to their secret lairs. The waters love 

Their deep, cool images of yesternight. 

Only my self begins to stand at one remove. 


It stands away, divided from its dream, 
Striving to know the self it seeks to seem. 
The strife destroys the will, destroys the hour, 
Destroys the image quiet on the stream, 
| And thunder fetches up from wild and wanton power. 
| 


My heart! My heart! What have your questions brought ? 

Where is your youth? How did it pass? Did thought 

Keep what the thought most prized? And what so kept ? 

Where is your love? Your God? This day? You taught 
| Yourself to be alone who most lived where you slept. 


My years were spent in seeking for my name, 
( So that when those who loved me, sighing came 
And whispered ‘ Lazarus ’ I would not hear. 
I was the seeker of my own true fame 
Amongst the galaxies and none but I the seer. 


| And now within me knowledge has begun 
. And summer with its miracle of sun 
| Mocks me with ‘ Lazarus ’ and, everywhere, 
All echo answers ‘ Lazarus,’ I am none 
But echo’s anonymity, a trick of air. 


‘Oh, give.me back my youth that I may prove 
L That I have learned the duty of my love!’ 
f The Faustian voice still speaks. Was not your pride 
Of seeking that same cry? You cannot move 
A mountain or the years till self from self has died. 
Vor. CXLII.—No. 845 29 B2 
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And still the prodigal in dead debate 

Wastes the bright present that can never wait, 
And quickly, quickly, may and chestnut fall 
And not a shadow now but feels it late, 
Except the shadow of this foolish prodigal. 


But where within the turn of Time, within 

The turn of my return, can my great sin 

Find expiation ? Where can my spirit find 

The rhythm of the earth, its destined spin, 

But free in seeing as that earth is bound and blind ? 


And still the argument, vain argument ! 

And still my eyes refuse the innocent 

And near, the inconsistent mystery, 

The meaning that my reason never meant, 

Yet life was there at centre setting meaning free. 


My words are now my enemies ; I try 

My ghost too much, attempt to shape the ‘ I,’ 
Report it to the world. And in my speech 

Divide myself, the crier from the cry, 

Who should be whole like water ever out of reach. 


Every moment’s summer, blue and clear, 
Complete because unquestioned, with the fear, 
So sure of death at centre there is none 

Can take the present from itself—it is there 

I must be laved and sleep my sojourn in the sun. 


L. AARONSON. 
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THE ARTIST’S SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC LIBERTY 


By R. W. Alston 


“= proposal that all artists should belong to a Trade Union gives 
rise to a number of questions. Broadly speaking there are four 
main problems for consideration. From whom does the proposal 
emanate ? From artists or from Trade Union officials? What is an 
artist within the scope of the proposed Union, and who is to have the 
authority to make the definition? If such a Union is provided, will 
members be able to follow their own artistic consciences, or will they, 
as in any other Union, have to work in obedience to the policy laid down 
by the Union leaders, or by some majority vote of members ? 

That ‘ the artist is not a special kind of man, but every man is a special 
kind of artist’ is an epigram referring to what ought to be, rather than 
to present circumstances. It does not mean, of course, that everyone 
can paint (as an artist), but that every profession should be an art. In 
this article I refer to the artist in the narrow modern sense as a painter 
of pictures. 

In order to obtain a general background for consideration of these 
problems of the artist, it is necessary to say something of his position in 
relation to the past and present. Most artists have come from the middle 
classes and the artisans. In the eighteenth century Reynolds raised the 
social status of the painter by founding the Academy. He wanted 
painters to share the prestige of the learned professions. Reynolds, as 
first President, though he was not a Court painter, was knighted and 
raised to the first rank of the eighteenth-century gentry; and in the 
nineteenth century Leighton: was made a baron. This brought the social 
position of the Academy to its zenith. For the moment I am not concerned 
with the value of the Academic art of the period. 

Leighton could carry his title (he paints, too, said Whistler), but 
other artists felt that the obligations of an aristocrat as distinct from a 
gentleman were embarrassing, and to put them at ease the Order of 
Merit was founded—a high distinction which did not demand high 
living or social obligations in any conventional sense. The Order of 
Merit recognised there was a hierarchy of learning and of the arts, 
parallel with, but not superior to, the social hierarchy, and the artist 
was not so much déc/assé and Bohemian as in a recognised class of his 
own. Whistler, who was a better artist than Leighton, hit the nail on 
the head, but not quite squarely. He was at least unfair to Leighton as 
President of the Academy, but it is true the artist is concerned with 
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bettering his art, not with bettering himself. It is not the business of 
an artist to be a social climber and acquire the arts and power which 
belong to another sphere of society.1 The artist, as such, is primarily 
concerned with his own art and not with the art of living. Nor should 
he seek publicity and prestige as an odd personality, apart from expression 
in his art. Incidentally, many artists are remarkable personalities, and 
just as incidentally, they belong to one social class or another ; neverthe- 
less Bohemian poses are as beside the mark as social attitudes. 

The artist, however, is not purely a specialist ; not a painting mecha- 
nism operating in a vacuum, but a man in relation to other men in the 
community. Like anyone else he is a social, not merely an economic 
animal, and it is quite legitimate, as a tribute to the art, and as a connecting 
link with society, that the heads of the profession should receive social 
honours. 

At one time the appreciation of the fine arts depended on the patronage 
of the aristocracy and of the middle classes who had a margin of wealth 
and leisure to look up from the necessary daily tasks of living. Nor were 
they the only patrons. In the nineteenth century, taste percolated through 
the whole social hierarchy by means of cheap printing and the sale of 
engravings. Artists like Wilkie, for example, made far more money 
out of the sale of engravings to the poor than by selling oil paintings to 
the rich. 

What Reynolds and the Academy did for the artist was not all to 
the advantage of the art. It made the artist more a gentleman? than a 
craftsman and finally enthroned the intellectual outside the Academy with 
disastrous results. At the present time it is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that few of our professional art critics can read a painting in its own 
terms. 

I do not think we should deny the art of the Renaissance, even if the 
academic theory contained the seeds of decay. The technique of painting 
was not finally lost until the nineteenth century, and it is no better to-day. 
The position is admirably condensed in a paragraph by Dr. Pevsner 8: 


‘When Michelangelo was reproved for “having carved Lorenzo and 
Guiliano de Medici entirely different from what they had been in life, his 
answer was that in a thousand years no one would know anyhow what they 
had looked like. Here one is already faced with all that scorn of the great 
artist for his public. . . . The artist’s only intention was to express his vision, 
and the public had to appreciate this or leave him alone. So the public on 
which a painter or sculptor could count lost in numbers what it gained in 
value, and at the same time the artist lost in social security what he gained in 
social status.’ 


1 But it may be forgotten that Titian and Velasquez were made Counts. Teniers asked 
for nobility, but withdrew on learning he would not be allowed to sell his pictures. ‘ Art is 
long,’ and such are trivialities in art history, but they may not have been so trivial in the brief 
life of artists. 

2 In the old sense gentlemen did no manual labour. In consequence, rather than do his 
work he prefers to think about art like a critic or a gallery Director, and technique is despised. 

3 Academies of Art, by Dr. N. Pevsner. Cambridge University Press, 1940. 
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In fact, he found himself a Bohemian between the classes—a very superior 
being in his own estimation ; almost divine, but unfortunately, largely 
misunderstood. 

So much for the past. Our Academy is now discredited. Struck 
on one cheek for being academic, and then on the other for not being 
traditional, it may still be the best sales-room in London, but the collectors 
and speculators in pictures who control fashions in taste are seldom seen 
there. The aristocracy no longer rule by force or charm, and the middle 
class, triumphant after the Reform Bill, are now on the defensive and are 
more conscious and ashamed of social than of intellectual snobbery. 
Many who might wince while reading The Tatler would feel quite at 
ease with the intellectual conceit of The New Statesman. In the future it 
appears as if the artist in an equalitarian society must look to the State 
and the officials of the Trade Unions for patronage. 

What becomes of the artist in a society dominated exclusively by 
economic values in which questions of social esteem and economic 
inequality are not supposed to be entertained ? 

During the preparation of the ‘ Britain Can Make it’ Exhibition, a 
number of artists who were painting murals there ‘ had pressure brought 
to bear on them,’ and all became temporary members of the ‘ appropriate 
Trade Union.’ The affair was reported in the publication of the Central 
Institute of Art and Design, and the editor invited two artists, the secretary 
of the Sign and Display Trades Union, and a Labour M.P. to express 
their views on this incident. One artist, Mr. T. C. Dugdale, R.A., was 
opposed to the idea of a ‘ closed shop ’ for artists, but did not appear to 
have given the matter very serious thought. Mr. John Hutton spoke for 
the wage-earning artist, who I think could be fairly described as the 
‘artistic ’ craftsman. He thought the free-lance might join a trade union 
or an affiliated body in order to help the wage-earning craftsman, and 
pointed out that the free-lance artist would benefit from a Union ‘ which 
would protect copyright, fix minimum rates for sketches, and get the 
artist materials at trade prices, and exclude the competition of the 
amateur.’ He did not explain how the difference between the professional 
and the amateur could be defined. 

Mr. A. D. Torode, secretary of the Sign and Display Trades Union, 
pointed out that in 1934 a display artist received ‘ less than an unskilled 
builder’s labourer ; his wage averaging {2 10s. a week.’ The Union has 
altered his position radically ; his minimum wage is now £6 15. per week 
—usually he receives much more. A claim is now being made for £8 55. 
a week. 

Mr. Torode modestly admits that the illustrated canvases and cut-outs 
on the cinema fagades may not be above criticism «sthetically, ‘ but the 
high quality of their craftsmanship cannot be disputed.’ This comes 
so neat to admitting that his union is not so much concerned with art 
as with industry that his argument should hardly be concerned with 
the question of a union for all artists. There is no clear division, 
under present conditions, between craft and art, but painting as a 
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fine art is, I think, a pattern of excellence. Craft without art is merely 
industry. 

A minimum salary of £6 15. per week is, of course, more than some 
of our best painters receive. Mr. Francis Watson * put the yearly income 
of a good artist (excluding portrait painters) at £180; a figure that 
makes painting pay no better than poetry, and less well than plumbing. 
Many such artists of ‘ good average celebrity’ supplement income by 
teaching in State schools. But we must remember Government schools 
have almost killed the private teaching by which many artists lived in 
the early nineteenth century. Mr. Torode ends his remarks by saying, 
‘ Coteries for the é/i#e are foredoomed to failure. The need is for an all- 
inclusive body-catering for a// artists.’ But he gives no definition of an 
artist or of the é/ite. Presumably members of the display trades now 
receive more than the unskilled builder’s labourer, as indeed they should. 
But what answer will Mr. Torode give the Labourers’ Union if they 
claim higher wages than the craftsmen as consolation prizes, because the 
labourer’s work is more necessary, more physically arduous, more 
unpleasant and less interesting >—points which had occurred to John 
Ruskin. In the eyes of the unskilled labourer, are not the skilled crafts- 
men a coterie of the élite ? 

No artist should grudge what Mr. Torode has done for the craftsmen, 
who were grossly underpaid, and it is only his uncertain attitude to the 
artist, or to the é/ite, which causes one misgivings. The hatred and envy 
of anything superior is now so common that perhaps one may be forgiven 
for suspecting that the disappearance of the é/i#e and of the fine arts 
would give Mr. Torode satisfaction. 

If we are to return to a guild system, for that is what a union might 
be, the public on which an artist can count may only gain in numbers 
what it loses in value; thus merely reversing the development of the 
Renaissance academies. What is wanted is a gain in both numbers and 
value. We do not so much want more pictures in museums as more in 
the intimacy of private homes, and far more patrons. People should be 
as ashamed to have inferior pictures as inferior furniture. The Govern- 
ment, no matter how generous, cannot replace private patronage. 
‘ Liberality, liberality !’ exclaimed Blake, ‘ we want no liberality. We 
want a fair price and proportionate value, and a general demand for art.’ 

Mr. Torode is followed by Mr. Joseph Reeves, who is worthy of 
more consideration if only because he is a Member of Parliament. He 
writes : 


‘We are moving rapidly from “ knock-about Capitalism ” to a planned 
and orderly society wherein the idea of the greatest good for the greatest 


number is the criterion of success. In this society, we can’t all just run about . 


jostling one another without regard to the general good. In a way we sacrifice 


“ Art Lies Bleeding, by Francis Watson. Chatto & Windus, 1939. At present many 
artists make more. Mr. Watson’s estimate was taken from artists selected by The Listener, a 
paper which fans Cork Street art, where the modern pictures are always fashionable, often 
expensive and usually bad. 
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one freedom, which was preciously near licence, for another. Individual 
liberty is a very much over-rated term. Liberty to be fully consummated 
involves a profound measure of restraint. Our individual liberty must not be 
an excuse for perpetrating social wrongs. Our liberty is part of the liberty of 
others, and if the great majority of our fellows in certain walks of life decide 
that it is socially preferable to work in a given way, who are we to challenge 
the will of the social democracy? The “closed shop” comes into this 
category. . . . In the professions there are all manner of conditions attached 
to functioning as a doctor, teacher or accountant. Why not appropriate 
conditions for engineers, transport workers, builders, etc.? But the artist 
resents restrictions. So do we all. But to have the advantages of social 
security, economic equality and democratic freedom, we must give up some 
of the anarchism of the age of social muddle.’ 


‘The greatest good for the greatest number is the criterion of 
success,’ comes from Jeremy Bentham (slightly misquoted, and not 
improved), and, as Mill realised, it led to the tyranny of the majority. 
‘ Liberty, to be fully consummated, involves a profound measure of 
restraint. . . . Our liberty is part of the liberty of others,’ etc. Such are 
Sunday school maxims, no less valid for being obvious. They are at 
once the professions of every prig and the habit of every decent person, 
hardly requiring mention. Mr. Reeves does mention them, and he adds, 
* Individual liberty is a very much over-rated term.’ Is it? What does 
Mr. Reeves offer in exchange for the artist’s liberty, and as a reward for 
all manner of conditions attached to the functioning of an artist (to use 
his wordy phrases)? He offers ‘ social security, economic equality and 
democratic freedom.’ 

I confess that I find Mr. Reeves’ tone of voice a little exasperating, 
but that must not allow us to be diverted from his meaning. ‘ Demo- 
cratic freedom ’ in this company could only mean freedom to be equal, 
signifying an average standard, and quantity before quality. It is true 
bread comes before cake, and in the basic necessities of life quantity 
does come before quality until there is a sufficiency forall; but in questions 
of value, quality cannot be divided and dissipated or there will be no 
leaven, for men do not live by bread alone. 

If individual liberty is over-rated, it is in even more danger of being 
under-rated, and Mr. Reeves is in too great a hurry and too fond of the 
clichés of the politician’s soap box to be trusted with discrimination. 
It is an illusion to think that the values of art can be built up from the 
bottom, or from some contemporary common denominator of taste. 
In our present decadent society there is no bottom. There is now no 
living tradition of art among the people ; what vestige remains is in the 
minds of individuals who are powerless in the hands of the ‘ common 
man,’ and those who exploit the masses for profit or for political power. 
There is, of course, a tradition in mankind, in history, but then we must 
count the dead. 

It is obvious that the artist’s place in society cannot be discussed in 
such clichés as ‘ social security,’ ‘economic equality’ and ‘ democratic 
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freedom’; they are not values or realities, but merely the hopes and 
illusions of materialists. Men like Mr. Reeves must first clear their minds 
of inflated verbiage and then learn the facts, find out that ideas have been 
tried, and with what success. 

Francis Watson’s Art Lies Bleeding is a cynical book, but gives many 
of the facts before 1940. Soviet Art and Artists, a small book by Jack 
Chin, is a sympathetic account from the Communist point of view of the 
unfortunate fate of artists in Russia. Dr. N. Pevsner’s Academies of Art, 
previously referred to, is a history of European guilds and academies 
which controlled artists in the past. The author of this book is scholarly, 
and his history contains an immense amount of information, but I do 
not think one need accept all Dr. Pevsner’s conclusions. I have no space 
to discuss his ideas, but I recommend his book for those in need of 
information ; for there is a danger that restrictions will be placed on 
artists by people who have not investigated the facts, who are unaware of 
the history of ideas, and not at all clear in their minds what constitutes 
anartist. Regarding this last point, the writings of Ananda Coomaraswamy 
are of the greatest interest. 

The trades unionists who have so far expressed themselves on this 
subject are no doubt well meaning, but they see the difficulties of the 
artist too exclusively from the point of view of economic equalitarians, 
and equality of income has never been the permanent achievement of 
any society. It is only the instrumental idea for breaking down existing 
societies. The lure of equality is only a transitory stage of tactics in 
the economic and class war. The trades unions want to level up wages 
in order to level down higher earnings. In doing so they can always 
rely on genuine injustices in an imperfect world, and on greed and envy. 
But their final aim is the redistribution of unequal rewards. Are they 
competent to make this redistribution ? Hard as the lot of the artist has 
usually been, will they create something better than they destroy, or only 
make ‘ rich men poor without making poor men rich ’ ? 

When it comes to the more complex considerations of art and 
personality, or of art and meaning, which cannot be measured by 
statistics, our equalitarians will sooner or later find the coat without 
seam among the spoils. It was Henry James who remarked that they 
would cut up the canvasses of Veronese into strips, so that everyone 
could have a bit. By exciting the little greeds of the many, and by trying 
to please Everyman, they may destroy art itself. 

Trades unionists, from whom the suggestion of an artists’ union 
originates, are organisers, not creators. For the sake of a tidy organisa- 
tion, do they mean to sacrifice the traditional freedom of the artist in 
favour of the social security and material benefits of the average craftsman 
in an artless industry ? 
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FAIR COMMENT 
By Richard Jennings 


fp James Agate we have lost one of our best dramatic critics; one of 
those who consistently judged plays as plays; never demanding that 
they should be pieces of propaganda, sermons, books in dialogue form. 
He regarded them, impartially, as good or bad ‘ theatre ’"—a favourite 
word with him. In this approach to the stage he followed the most 
eminent of the critics of the Edwardian age, Arthur Walkley. By 
temperament, both men were inclined to distrust ‘ poetry ’—or poetical 
extravagance ; together with flights of fantasy in dramatic shape. There 
is a danger in that cool or ‘ cynical’ disposition, no doubt ; the danger 
of ignoring or ridiculing striving originality, which may be clumsily 
expressed in unfamiliar ways. On the other hand, Agate, with his long 
experience of the theatre, could always be trusted to condemn stale 
conventionalities, concealed under sparkling epigram, as in the plays of 
Wilde ; or triviality disguised by brilliant modernised methods of slick 
production and snappy repartee. 


+ + + + 


He had a distinct, almost a morbid, distrust of highbrows : bogies of 
his own creation. This repugnance he expresses more often in his 
amusing autobiography than in his dramatic criticisms. In one of the 
‘Ego’ volumes he announces that he wishes to be remembered, first, 
as a diarist. He hopes that it will be said of him that he was ‘a fair 
dramatic critic, an admirable diarist, a prodigious worker and a financial 
genius of the first order.’ This last claim he substantiated by the boast 
that, by the year 1945, he had earned £70,000 since he had written his 
first article for The Saturday Review twenty-two years earlier. Alas, I fear 
that the taxational demands of our warlike age cannot have allowed 
Jimmy Agate to retain much of the fruit of his financial genius : he was 
always, admittedly, hard up. A prodigious worker indeed ; and often, 
by consequence, and in spite of his amazing vitality, a weary man. He 
has been gently accused of sleeping through mediocre plays—a/iguando 
dormitabat. “Why not? So many of them are, in essence, the same old 
play. He could write about them just as well when he absorbed them 
in well-earned slumber as in alert attention. He confessed that he 
occasionally drowsed at a play. And I am sure that he would not have 
objected to my revealing that once, when I sat next him in the stalls, he 
was so sound asleep, when the first act ended, that even the bustle and 
talk of the interval did not arouse him. He wrote a brilliantly amusing 
article on that same soporific comedy. Why then be bothered to remain 
awake through three acts ? 


* * * * * 
37 
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Agate was one of those appointed by the B.B.C. to discourse upon 
the Art of Living, in the edifying series of talks designed, it may be, to 
correct the ‘ exaggerated gloom’ recently denounced as unpatriotic by 
several correspondents of The Times. ‘Find out first what you want 
out of life, and then set about getting it.” So he advised. Not easy 
advice to follow, in regard to the second part of it. There are so many 
competitors who ‘set about getting’ the very thing we want! Other 
eminent writers recommended other pleasures or solaces—their own, 
of course. But Mr. St. John Ervine, always aided by the rare gift of 
common sense, was careful, in praising the Pleasures of Diversity, to 
guard himself against the sinful desire he frequently feels that other 
people should like what he likes: ‘a very wicked wish even if my likes 
were good.’ As I expected, others, or at least one other, recommended 
the very old remedy, older far than the days of Rousseau : life in harmony 
with nature. ‘ Nature ’—an ambiguous word—must here mean the 
visible works, the placid appearances, of Nature: the satura naturata, 
not the mysterious natura naturans, of whom Leopardi, who I fear was not 
an expert in the art of living, wrote that ‘ She cares nothing for the Good 
but solely for Being—for increase.’ It becomes difficult to keep in touch 
with Nature, as we know ; or to live according to Nature in a mechanised 
age. 

ca ok * * 

As to this ancient philosophy of a return to Nature, I cannot resist 
a reference to that memorable chapter from Dr. Johnson’s Prince of 
Abyssinia, in which the philosopher urges Rasselas to remember ‘ that 
deviation from nature is deviation from happiness ’ :— 


* Sir,’ said the Prince with great modesty, ‘as I, like all the rest 
of mankind, am desirous of felicity, my closest attention has been 
fixed upon your discourse . . . let me only know, what it is to live 
according to nature.’ 


The philosopher replies :— 


* To live according to nature, is to act always with due regard 
to the fitness arising from the relations and qualities of causes and 
effects; to concur with the great and unchangeable scheme of 
universal felicity ; to co-operate with the general disposition and 
tendency of the present system of things.’ 


To that may be added these sentences :— 


‘ The Prince soon found that this was one of the sages, whom 
he should understand less as he heard him longer. He, therefore,. 
bowed, and was silent, and the philosopher, supposing him satisfied, 
rose up and departed, with the air of a man that had co-operated 
with the present system.’ 


Are we not left to-day, as the Prince was, perplexed concerning our 
duty in co-operating with a ‘system’ that seems to be leading us to 
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disaster ? And have we not to study, not the art of living, so much as 
the art of keeping alive ? 


* * * * * 


When ¢hings weary us, words may comfort us. I have been studying 
two new books about words : Mr. Ivor Brown’s Say the Word; Professor 
Ernest Weekley’s Words Ancient and Modern. They are not, for the most 
part, magisterial, dictatorial; but mainly historical. In this they differ 
from Dr. Johnson’s great Dictionary which sought to impose an Augustan 
standard on our vocabulary. Mr. Brown is indeed rather more opinio- 
nated, more the professional stylist, than his eikier, the octogenarian 
Professor; he is one of our reformers of language; a very reasonable 
reformer. He permits a good deal; does not condemn too much; and 
so does not leave the humble journalist with the paralysed sensation that 
no man who tries to write easily but correctly can ever put pen to paper 
again. He does not forget that sty/e is not the exact equivalent of grammar 


and syntax. 


* + * * - ° 


One of the best examples of pedantry, in the matter of taste in writing, 
is provided by the admirable Dr. Fowler’s Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage, held to be the infallible bedside book of those who strive to avoid 
errors in the use of English. In grammar, in syntax, who will dare to 
correct him? But turn to his pages on simplicity in prose. Read his 


‘caustic passage on what he calls genteelisms : that is, ‘ the substitution for 


the ordinary natural word that first suggests itself to the mind, of a 
synonym that is thought to be less soiled by the lips of the common herd.” 
According to Dr. Fowler, ‘ale’ is a genteelism for ‘ beer.” Professors 
rarely frequent pubs—not a genteelism, that word, by the way. Has 
anybody ever asked for a ‘ light beer’ over the counter? Is an alehouse 
a genteelism? ‘Chiropodist’ is condemned as a genteelism for ‘ corn- 
cutter.” Do we talk of corn-cutters ? The duty of a chiropodist is not 
only to cut corns. May we not speak of a ‘ college,’ which is not always 
the same institution as a ‘ school’? May we not ‘ endeavour’ to do well 
—as: Thomas Fuller ‘ endeavoured ’ (or attempted) in his History of the 
Worthies of England? Must we always ‘try’? ‘ Cease’ is a genteelism, 


-it appears, for ‘stop.’ What if Shelley had written: ‘Oh, stop must 


hate and death return’? Then, we must not talk of ‘ stomachs’ but of 
* bellies.” No stomachic trouble? Belly-ache or belly-trouble ? This is 
too much for the anatomist, the doctor and the patient. Nor, lastly, is a 
man who is ‘ tipsy ’ necessarily ‘ drunk.’ There are degrees of inebriety : 
a word that may be a genteelism—for what ? Perhaps for booziness. . . . 
These quotations are meant to illustrate (or show) the excessive fastidious- 
ness (or fussiness) of grammarians who do not mingle in the world of 
common conversation. 


* * * * _ * 
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O what extent is the character of a novelist revealed in the characters . 
‘he creates? The answer to this question depends upon our defini-idn ' ft 


of character. Broadly, and in the most general sense, character is the 


total self at any given time. It is ‘a_unity and a whole, not a mere = 
oe. : ric 






aggregate”; an € temperament and physique, it is mutable, being 
. : * Ser ‘ 
ough the free reactions of the individual to his éfivironment.: & 
It contains elements of he » temperament, an sique; but by ° 
reason of what Adlercalls the “life-pattern,” gives to these elementsa | °° 
dis e-pattern out of which character 2 
t 


is made is determined finally by the individual's ‘ life-goal,’ in pursuit of 
which he builds up all his reactions, morat—imtetiecteal-emiotional; and chi 
eveff(within the ceils of heredity) physi Cte S provisional = 

nition OF Character it will be clear that a-nevelist MUST Inevitably 1 ™ 


ears 0 facter it will bec tst Must inevi 2 reveal | 
hi is charactérs to some extent, even when, as wi any ¢ 5 


en oo novelists, he does not think primarily inrtermis of chaiacter. ; | 
Some *contemp earately described as . 


essayists. They think mainly in terms of situation, description, and ! obi 
analysis. Nevertheless they cannot avoid the humanist centre of the } = 
novel, and the characters they create, though shadowy, are still shadows | ae 
of themselves. But the novelist whose main concern is with the creation wai 


of living men and women, will undoubtedly put much of himself into | 
them. It does not follow, however, that in so doing he will create | whi 

















convincing characters. ‘To do this he must have a highly developed and | 87™ 
complex character himself, and a correspondingly powerful creative } ™** 
imagination. In creating character, the inspired author will imaginatively Sam 
--relive and project elements of his own character (that is, of his lived} 
and enduring experience and life-pattern), hence various aspects of him” a 
self will be found in each outstanding character he creates. His, mgap ‘ is 
edfivincin rs .2te pr =), 
himself; but it is possi i Z = 
or parents, thoug probably be inferior to the’ self-projectedy ws 
characters. The failures will be those who are objectively invented») - 
They may have some ideological or esthetic interest, but cannot properly eo 
be called characters. At best they are well-modelled puppets. os 


— Dickens, in spite of his tremendous — of description asi 









character. ” His plots are involved and often -laboured, and in he two 
masterpieces, Pickwick and Copperfield, iere is no real plot at all. ayn e< 
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makes him unique is his sense of human personality, and in this field he 
was undoubtedly one of the greatest geniuses of all time. It has been 
said, by unsympathetic critics, that his characters ate without chological 
depth ; that they are eee Ralkap be the eye and car But such a 
si foo wt pyle balsa 

ickens 


insensitive because it overlooks the imaginative force behin 
tticks of « description. The pegs = of Dickens’ * chatacters | is enormous. 
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acters | 

ni-idn ‘ ough limited bd e limi S Own character anc 

de still wider and deeper than that of almost any other great pty or 

aia in Spite-of-tis timttations, Dickens ed an amazingly complex, 

being | ‘cts ead-vasied-character———— 

ment.t1 “hrattteman matters, classification is artificial and dangerous; but 
= by | for the sake of clarity it may help if we make a rough list of the char- 

mut by | 

ee acteristics Dickens possessed, and of those he did not. This is not the 


place to speak of his imagination and creative power which were inborn. 








me of Our concern here is with character ; ba the dominant trait of his 
and | Character was his dynamic, self-creatin ividuality. He was for ever 
Sion al | Creating himself, ind was supremely a homens He dramatised his 
teveal | Whole existence. He was devoted to the theatre, and could have been a 
hany 4 great professional actor. Like most violently emotional people, he 
sacter. 4 Was inclined to be unstable and neurotic, and because he was unstable, 
ed as | he was, to some Sxtent, “hypocritical” It is necessary to put the 
snl obnoxious word in inverted €ommas because so much misunderstanding 
of ‘tein { attaches toit. The accusation of hypocrisy is more dreaded and resented 
aint than almost any other; yet hypocrisy is the most human and universal 
ehitinis otf faults, since it proceeds from the inevitable conflict between 
if into | *Spiration and weakness in human nature. There is a very rare hypocrisy 
cine which proceeds from a cold-blooded intention to deceive in order to 
ed and } 8%i2 spurious respect and honour; but the hypocrisy of the average 
reative | ™4n is far more the result of an unsolved conflict—as in the story of the 
atively preacher who, after an impassioned plea for total abstinence, was found 
lived! drunk in a ditch muttering, ‘ Do as I say, not as I do.” The emotional 
him | HE is particularly prone to the hypocrisy of conflict, and Dickens was 
fa | exception. Emotional people blow hot and cold; but in doing so 
: they exhaust themselves. Dickens’ emotionalism upset his nervous 
a q Mability, and produced a morbid streak which was counterbalanced by 
overs] arrogance and sentimentality. But the same force in the emotional, 
Deck Sjectedy| complex, divided mind that makes for the above traits, also makes, and 
oa a. made excessively in Dickens, for humour. Humour arises from the 
oped r '/ perception of fortuitousness in the solemn order of the universe, and 
gives a fictitious and momentary release. The greater the incongruity, 
Eee the greater the humour; and where the incongruity is sudden and 





| Carkes| excessive the shock to the nervous system explodes in laughter. There 
list of | was much of this violent humour, or horse-play in Dickens : the anarchy 
,of eccentricity dominates his whole life. But his wild ¢xuberance_is 
(om oy tem red by a lower middle-class con all 
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lower middle-class trait—a flashy and theatrical showiness. Some of 8 
these traits, of course, were partly temperamental, such as the violent f 
A 


emotion, or partly environmental, such as the showiness ; but they were 


i 
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ore 
me 


all taken up into his character or life-pattern as a whole. As to his life- 4 
goal, who can tell what it was? At one time he spoke of riding rough- f [ 
shod over everyone and everything in pursuit of—what? Power, } 

fame, money, the satisfaction of creative writing ...? The end, the i hy 
goal that made and determined his character eludes us, but the character bf 
is there, clear in its outlines, and revealed in his own great creations. On 4M 


oe negative side, Dickens was certainly gatintellectual, deeply religious, i 


virtuous © icked stable, cultured, or wit ; neither was he a j. £0 
PORE es 
craftsman, or ‘ litera ‘ ' 


Georges Lemaitre, i in his study of André Maurois, says that Maurois 
regards Dickens’ characters as an escape from his own character, which 
he could not face objectively. ‘Ali these talkative, grinning and# 
gtimacing characters of his books are, so Maurois fancies, personification 
of his efforts to avoid the fé/-d-#éte with his own soul.’ There may b 
some truth in this. But Dickens did not create in order to escape from 
himself: he had to create, because he was a born creative genius, and in ( 
creating, he re-created himself. : t to | 
f Any group of characters out of that multitudinous gallery, provided 
they are selected widely, for variety, will give us a pretty good insight 
into the traits in Dickens’ character we have been considering. Pickwick, 
Swiveller, Pecksniff, Quilp, and Rosa Dartle, all reveal different aspects 
of his character; but they are united in their possession of his funda- 
mental characteristic of dynamic individuality, and they share his histrionic 
tendency. All his characters act: they perpetually show off and strike 
attitudes. Our main concern, however, is with the way in which each. 
character reveals particular aspects of Dickens’ character. Usually one:! 
dominant characteristic is in focus, while other lesser characteristics \ you, 
occupy the background in various shades and depths. ) inch 
The supreme characteristic of Pickwick is his amiability. He we: 
geniality like an open oven—an oven full of varied fare and many ea ; 
of taste. , f Ince 








Mr. Pickwick expressed his heartfelt delight at every additional suggin ed # i i. 
and his eyes beamed with hilarity and cheerfulness. ae | 23 
* Ladies and gentlemen,’ said Mr. Pickwick, suddenly rising ey 
‘Hear, hear! Hear, hear! Hear, hear!’ said Mr. Weller, in the ,, Faihe 
ment of his feelings. Pd | j Dick 
* Call in all the servants,’ cried old Wardle. . . . ‘Give them a plas. i A saw ; 
wine each, to drink the toast in. Now, Pickwick.” ‘i *- Picky 
Amidst the silence of the company, the whispering of the women servants; | q heart 
and the awkward embarrassment of the men, Mr. Pickwick proceeded. | %:{ 4 is als 
‘ Ladies and gentlemen—no, I won’t say ladies and gentlemen, I'll call you) of ho 
my friends, my dear friends, if the ladies will allow me to take so great a libertyt ,) tO tar 
So we see him, continually throughout the book, surrounded by affecf ~~ . is 
tionate friends ; but he is obstinate, as we see in his refusal to pay damages} ne 
: eh + tende 
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to Dodson and Fogg, even suffering imprisonment rather than yield. 
And he is touchy. After the genial address quoted above, we find him 
ticking off the jovial Tupman. 


é [ You in silk stockings !’ exclaimed Mr. Tupman jocosely. 
‘ And why not Sir—why not ?’ said Mr. Pickwick, turning warmly upon 
him. 
j °° Oh, of course there is no reason why you shouldn’t wear them,’ responded 
+ Mz. Tupman. 
‘ l imagine not, Sir—I imagine not,’ said Mr. Pickwick in a very peremptory 
tone. 
Mr. Tupman had contemplated a laugh, but he found it was a serious 
matter; so he looked grave, and said they were a very pretty pattern. 
| _ ‘IT hope they are,’ said Mr. Pickwick fixing his eyes upon his friend. ‘ You 
ee ‘nothing extraordinary i in these stockings, as stockings, I trust, Sir ? v7? 


' He can also be extremely domineering. 


* You don’t mean to say,’ said Mr. Pickwick, gazing with solemn sternness 
at his friend, ‘ You don’t mean to say, Mr. Tupman, that it is your intention 
, to put yourself into a green velvet jack, with a two-inch tail ?’ 

* Such és my intention, Sir,’ replied Mr. Tupman warmly. ‘ And why not, 
Sir?’ 
* Because, Sir,’ said Mr. Pickwick, considerably excited—‘* Because you are 
‘too old, Sir.’ 
* Too old!’ exclaimed Mr. Tupman. 
‘And if any further ground of objection be wanting,’ continued Mr. 
Pickwick, ‘ you are too fat, Sir.’ 
* Sir,’ said Mr. Tupman, his face suffused with a crimson glow, ‘ This is an 
insult.’ . 
* Sir,’ replied Mr. Pickwick in the same tone, ‘It is not half the insult to 
you, that your appearance in my presence in a green velvet jacket, witha two- 
* inch tail, would be to me.’ 


+. He. is very emotional, and easily moved to anger, tears, or laughter. 
§ Indeed it is just this unpredictability in Pickwick’s emotion that, together 
© with a childlike naivety, makes him one of the great comic figures of the 
we rid, 
{ "Now Pickwick represents an aspect of Dickens’ character that, though 
“racher superficial, was none the less genuine. It was the Pickwickian 
j ‘Dickens that most of his casual friends, and particularly his admirers, 
é saw; and it was probably the side of him he most wanted them to see. 
8 Pickwick i is the genial Dickens, the diner-out, the speechifier, the large- 
{ hearted friend and family man, the organiser of games and parties. He 
} is also the Dickens who could be absurdly unyielding on a small point 
,,.of honour, childishly obstinate, domineering, easily moved, and subject 
, to rapid emotional change. 

‘Swiveller’s outstanding trait is a sentimental kindness, overlaid with 
selLindulgence, laziness, and a shabby flashiness and vulgarity. His 
tenderness to the little down-trodden Marchioness is one of the most 
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moving things in literature. It begins as a purely fanciful and senti- 
mental attachment, and ends in loyal affection; but one suspects that 
Swiveller may go off the rails later if the Marchioness is not very ‘ sly,’ 
shrewd, and careful. For he is unstable and vair , and though easy-going, 
not, one imagines, easy to live with. 


At length there sauntered up, on the opposite side of the way—with a 
bad pretence of passing by accident—a figure corispicuous for its dirty smart- 
ness, which after a great many frowns and jerks of the head, in resistance of 
the invitation, ultimately crossed the road and was brought into the shop. 

‘There. It’s Dick Swiveller,’ said the young fellow, pushing him in. 
* Sit down, Swiveller.’ 

‘ But is the old min agreeable ?’ said Mr. Swiveller in an undertone. 

* Sit down,’ repeated his companion. 

Mr. Swiveller complied, and looking about him with a propitiary smile, 
observed that last week was a fine week for the ducks, and this week was a 
fine week for the dust ; he also observed that whilst standing by the post at 
the street corner, he had observed a pig with a straw in his mouth issuing out 
of the tobacco-shop, from which appearance he augured that another fine 
week for the ducks was approaching, and that rain would certainly ensue. 
He furthermore took occasion to apologise for any negligence that might be 
perceptible in his dress, on the ground that last night he had had ‘ the sun 
very strong in his eyes’ ; by which expression he was understood to convey to 
his hearers in the most delicate manner possible, the information that he had 
been extremely drunk. 


* But what,” said Mr. Swiveller with a sigh, ‘ what is the odds so long as the ‘ 


fire of soul is kindled at the taper of conwiviality, and the wing of friendship 
never moults a feather! What is the odds so long as the spirit is expanded 
by means of rosy wine, and the present moment is the least happiest of our 
existence ! ” 


Whatever faults he may have, Swiveller is redeemed by a chronic 
sense of the absurd. No matter how unpleasant his situation, he has a 
continual delight in human idiosyncrasy, including his own. As clerk 


to the villainous Brass, he has little scope for absurdity. But it is as _ 


native to him as breathing. 


As a means towards his composure and sclf-possession, he entered into a § 
more minute examination of the office than he had yet had time to make; | 
looked into the wig-box, the books, and ink-bottle ; untied and inspected all j 


the papers; carved a few devices on the table with the sharp blade of Mr. 
Brass’s penknife; and wrote his name on the inside of the wooden coal- 
scuttle. Having, as it were, taken formal possession of his clerkship in virtue 
of these proceedings, he opened the window and leaned negligently out of it 


until a beer-boy happened to pass, whom he commanded to set down his tray | 


and serve him with a pint of mild porter, which he drank upon the spot and 
promptly paid for, with 2 view of breaking ground for a system of future 
credit and opening a correspondence tending thereto, without loss of time. . . . 
These things done and over, he got upon his stool again and tried his hand at 
drawing caricatures of Miss Brass with a pen and ink, whistling very cheerfully 
all the time. 
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Swiveller is indeed the archetype of that angelic company of flashy insolent 
youths who appear in almost all Dickens’ works, and suddenly illumine 
his dullest passages—among the greatest of whom is Bailey Junior at 
Todgers who would whisper to the guests,‘ there’s soup to-morrow. .. 
An’t she a putting in the water? Oh! not at all neither!’ or thrust his 
dirty face round the door with ‘I say—there’s fowls to-morrow. Not 
skinny ones. Oh, no!’ It was this same youth, it will be remembered, 
who, without a hair upon his face, sat down in the barber’s chair and 
demanded of Poll Sweedlepipe that he should be shaved. ‘Go with the 
grain, Poll, all round please. . . . Gently over the stones, Poll. Go 
a-tiptoe over the pimples ! ’ 

There was a part of Dickens—that in him which he referred to as 
‘ The Inimitable ’ and ‘ The Sparkler ’—which was essentially Swiveller 
and Bailey Junior, and all the showy, flashy clerks. It was the theatrical, 
sentimental, ‘common’ Dickens, who in childhood and youth had 
knocked about in London streets and lodging houses. Dickens also 
shared Swiveller’s kindness, and like his, it was a sentimental kindness. 
It was not the outcome of objective morality or dispassionate charity, 
but was a warm and instinctive feeling that at times bordered on bathos. 
His feeling for his child sister-in-law, Mary Hogarth, was as tender as 
Swiveller’s for the Marchioness. But we know enough of his character 
by now to realise that, had she lived, a slighting sentence might have 
chilled him up for ever. Dickens’ irresponsibility (which was as real as 
his corresponding sense of duty) was that in him which enabled him to 
create Swiveller so convincingly. Again, like Swiveller, he was rather 
flashy in his attire, and had just that slight air of swagger that made him 
the loving parent of all the flashy young men he depicted with such 
perfection. There is no need to labour the resemblance between his and 
Swiveller’s sense of the absurd. That was an essential part of Dickens, 


' and would break through unexpectedly and capriciously at any moment. 


It seems difficult to connect Pecksniff with his creator. But un- 
fortunately for Dickens, and happily for Pecksniff, there was quite a 
lot in common between them. Pecksniff is supremely, and above all 
else, a self-deceiver. His monumental self-deception gives an almost 
epic absurdity to his speeches. His lightest words are charged with 
double meaning. 


* Even the worldly goods of which we have just discoursed,’ said Pecksniff, 
glancing round the table when he had finished, ‘ even cream, sugar, tea, toast, 
ham , 

_ ‘ And eggs,’ suggested Charity in a low voice. 

‘And eggs,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘even they have their moral. See how 
they come and go! Every pleasure is transitory. We can’t even eat, long. 
If we indulge in harmless fluids, we get the dropsy ; if in exciting liquids, we 





/ get drunk. What a soothing reflection is that!’ 


“Don’t say we get drunk, Pa,’ urged the eldest Miss Pecksniff. 
“When I say, we, my dear,’ returned her father, ‘I mean mankind in 
general ; the human race, considered as a body, and not as individuals. There 
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is nothing personal in morality, my love. Even such a thing as this,’ saic. 
Mr. Pecksniff, laying the forefinger of his left hand upon the brown-pape:: 
patch on the top of his head, ‘ slight casualty, baldness though it be, remind: 
us that we are but ’—he was going to say ‘ worms,’ but recollecting that worm: 
were not remarkable for heads of hair, he substituted ‘ flesh and blood.’ 


He is the most mercenary of men; yet he can say : 


‘Money, John . . . is the root of allevil. I grieve to see that it is already 
bearing evil fruit in you. But I will not remember its existence. I will nct 
even remember the conduct of that misguided person ’—and here, although 
he spoke like one at peace with all the world, he used an emphasis that plainly 
said ‘I have my eye upon the rascal now "—‘ that misguided person who has 
brought you here to-night, seeking to disturb (it is a happiness to say, in vain) 
the heart’s repose and peace of one who would have shed his dearest blood to 


serve him.’ § 

Yet we forgive him all, because he is absurd, and because he is a 
child, with all the ambivalence and prevarication ofa child. His absurdity 
is unconscious and all-pervasive. 


‘I am a man, my dear Madam,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, shedding tears, and 
speaking with an imperfect articulation, ‘ but I am also a father. I am also a 
widower. My feelings, Mrs. Todgers, will not consent to be entirely smothered, 
like the young children in the Tower. They are grown up, and the more I 
press the bolster on them, the more they look round the corner of it.’ 


Now if hypocrisy is normally a form of self-deception derived 
from mental conflict, a complex character such as Dickens could not fail | 
very often to act hypocritically in this sense. Bechhofer Roberts, in his 
clever but biased and cruel study of Dickens, This Side Idolatory, makes 
him a monster of hypocrisy—a thing easy to do is if one is limited by | 
psychological obtuseness, and activated by dislike. But a more detached 
and sympathetic view gives us a very different interpretation. When 
Dickens’ behaviour contradicted itself, there was no conscious prevarica- 
tion: in each act he was in the grip of a particular emotion. If he could 
be mean and petty at home in the morning, and in the afternoon go off | 
and make a resounding speech full of noble sentiments, it was because’ 
he felt irritable in the morning and expansive in the afternoon. Un- 
doubtedly the rhetorical phrases of some of his speeches have a r*her:}) 
false ring—sometimes as false as those of Pecksniff’s homilies In : 
both his letters and speeches, and in passages in the novels, there -s a ‘ 
curious unctuousness of language at times. He could argue with the ¥ 
greatest sincerity and emotional fervour for the poor and oppressed. # 
Yet when a poor ignorant girl used bad language in Regent’s Park he had ‘ 
her prosecuted (on grounds that such language might corrupt his children) | 
and insisted on going through with the prosecution against the magistrates’ }| 
advice, refusing to pay the fine of 1os., and allowing her to go to prison } 
for ten days. He preached, in season and out, the happiness and sanctity / 
of marriage, yet lived a life of increasing tension with his wife, and 
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finally separated from her. He for whom the sanctity of the home was 
everything, allowed his own home to break up. Whether he after- 
wards lived with Ellen Ternan is still debatable. The psychological 
evidence (that is, the general drift of significant though not separately 
conclusive facts) is strong; but the logical and legal evidence is insuffi- 
cient, as Mr. Henry Charles Dickens has pointed out. Whether Ellen 
played a part in it or not, Dickens was much to blame for the separation, 
and undoubtedly treated his wife shabbily in his will. He who preached 
inancial liberality (and was generous in many things) could be as ruthless 
as Shylock in his monetary relations with his publishers. ‘ Do as I say, 
not as I do.’ It applies to Pecksniff, and it also applies to Dickens. 
He could feel and recreate in immortal language the absurdity behind 
Pecksniff’s hypocrisy, because there was in him a childishness that made 
many of his own posturings absurd. It is however notable that the 
greatest characters of Dickens, such as those we are discussing, are always 
lovable no matter how disreputable they may be, and in this they 
supremely resemble their creator. 

Of the great characters of Dickens, none is more fantastic or 
Dickensian than Quilp. Like Dickens himself, his roots are in the 
Middle Ages. He is the heir of the gargoyles on the cathedrals, though 
his environment is the City of London in the early nineteenth century. 
Dickens meant Quilp to be a villain, like Carker the Manager. Instead, 
he created an entirely amoral grotesque, a creature of infinite delight, 
whose vilest actions are transformed by an impish humour. When we 
read of Quilp annoying his wife and mother-in-law, or torturing the 
hypocritical Brass, or exulting over the ruin of Kit which he has deliber- 
ately and falsely brought about, we are incapable of feeling moral dis- 
approval because we are no longer in the moral sphere. We are quite 
certain that he does not ensnare Brass entirely out of cold-blooded hate : 
he does it for fun—insane, gargoylian fun. His method of taking 
refreshment is characteristic. 


flere he by no means diminished the impression he had just produced, 
far-he ate hard eggs, shell and all, devoured gigantic prawns with the heads 
and tails on, chewed tobacco and water-cresses at the same time and with 


_ extraordinary greediness, drank boiling tea without winking, bit his fork 
, and-spoon till they bent again, and in short performed so many horrifying and 


uggommon acts that the women were nearly frightened out of their wits and 
bk. an to doubt if he were really a human creature,.7 


He extracts enormous enjoyment out of life, chiefly at other peoples’ 


expense. 


{it was some gratification to Mr. Quilp to find, as he took his place upon the 
roof, that Kit’s mother was alone inside; from which circumstance he derived 
ir: the course of the journey much cheerfulness of spirit, inasmuch as her 
solitary condition enabled him to terrify her with many extraordinary annoy- 
ances ; such as hanging over the side of the coach at the risk of his life, and 
staring in with his great goggle eyes, which seemed in hers the more horrible 
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from his face being upside down; dodging her in this way from one window 194 
to another ; getting nimbly down whenever they changed horses and thrusting clan 
his head in at the window with a dismal squint. 4 : 
was 

On first face, nothing would seem more absurd than to state that scar 
Quilp contains elements of Dickens’ own character; yet, allowing for || tion 
exaggeration, the statement is quite startlingly true. There was in ‘ 
Dickens an extraordinary element of the grotesque, emerging at times in gene 
almost insane behaviour. He had the kind of unpredictable violence sphe 
that would, in Chesterton’s words, smash a window to get air. He and 
shared Quilp’s predilection for making grotesque faces, and would of h 
often grimace before a mirror, ostensibly in order to reproduce his of E 
characters, but quite as much for the fun of the thing. Indeed the that 
distorted face he saw reflected back to him in the mirror was the visual Ralp 
projection of elements in his mind of which Quilp is the most grotesque. was 
Like Quilp, he often behaved in a fantastic and unaccountable manner. intin 
On one occasion he accompanied Forster to a dramatic adaptation of hero 
one of his novels. ‘In the middle of the first scene,’ says Forster, ‘ he woul 
laid himself down upon the floor in a corner of the box and never rose emot 
from it until the drop scene fell.’ He also shared with Quilp a wild that 
impish and unpredictable humour, often at other peoples’ expense, as in the f 
the incident with the young lady at Broadstairs for whom he suddenly parti: 
declared an ardent passion, and laughing wildly, forcibly danced her villai 
across a pier towards the edge of the sea, soaking her, and nearly drowning Bi 
them both. One of the most striking elements in Quilp is his implacable them 
resentment where petsonal insult is concerned. He brings Kit down geniu 
because Kit happens to have called him, to a third party, ‘ an ugly dwarf’ ; slight 
and in this we see, to some extent, a projection of Dickens’ own neurotic thing: 
resentment, which found vent in his unyielding and malicious behaviour not h 
to Bentley the publisher, who had given him very small cause for com- greate 
plaint, and in his attitude to his mother because she ‘ was warm’ for his }| the 
being sent back to the factory as a boy, and in his final hostility to his | charac 
wife. One of his daughters, probably siding with her mother, said 
that he was ‘a very wicked man.’ But he was not a wicked man, any { 
more than his greatest characters were wicked. Nor was he a very ; : 
virtuous man. He was multiform ; and Quilp, and all the rest, were the f 


archetypal, ultimate, and extreme reflections of their creator. 

Dickens created few great female characters, partly because of his 
tendency to idealise women, and partly because they gave less scope for 4 | 
incorporating elements of his own character. ‘ Most of his characters,(° | 
said Mr. Leo Mason at a Dickens Fellowship Conference, ‘ possess’ 
some sort of devil, either clever devil, lazy devil, funny devil or ugly i 
devil. His young ladies are not a success, they are all angels—they have - 
no dickens in them.’ It is his elderly and disreputable women who con; 
vince—Sairey Gamp, with her funny, ugly devil, and Rosa Dartle, wité 
her brooding devil. In Rosa, with her pulsating scar, and odd, obliqu 
speech, her repressed desire for affection, her resentment and outburst; 
of rage, we have a genuine, though partial, expression of certain dar& | 
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elements within himself that Dickens controlled with difficulty. There 
was a brooding, bitter, morbid Dickens, who, like Rosa, had an old 
scar, the factory, with all its associations of inferiority, and an old frustra- 
tion, his unsatisfied desire for his mother’s affection. 

When he sought to create characters apart from himself he was 
generally less successful, though there were many exceptions in the 
sphere of intimate relations, such as Micawber, derived from his father, 
and Mrs. Nickleby, derived from his mother ; or Dora, the embodiment 
of his first love, Maria Beadnell, or Bella Wilfer, probably a projection 
of Ellen Ternan. It is the characters quite outside Dickens’ experience 
that fail. The aristocratic Sir Leicester Dedlock, the cold-blooded 
Ralph Nickleby, the angelic Agnes, are lifeless creatures, for Dickens 
was not aristocratic, nor cold-blooded, nor angelic, neither had he any 
intimate experience of such people. It has often been said that Dickens’ 
heroes and villains are his least convincing characters, and most people 
would agree. Dickens was nota hero ora villain. He was a profoundly 
emotional, unstable, and eccentric genius, with a dark side to his nature 
that was kept in check by an idealistic vision and a good will. Hence . 
the failure of his heroes and villains. Where, occasionally, they do 
partially convince, it is because, in spite of their abstract heroism or 
villainy, they embody some trait of Dickens’ character.. 

But Dickens was more than any of his great characters. He was 
them all; and the sum of their parts was exceeded in the unity of his 
genius. Amiable, obstinate, kind, sentimental, flashy, hypocritical and 
slightly absurd, grotesque, resentful, brooding—Dickens was all these 
things, and transcended them in sheer creative individuality. He could 
not have created the characters he did without himself being one of the 
greatest characters who have ever lived. The more we know of Dickens, 
the more we appreciate his characters; and the better we know the 
characters, the more we shall understand Dickens. 
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